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| ge age eng signs are of thick 
plate glass with etched letters or 
design. Light entering the edge of the 
plate emerges only through the etch- 
ing, making a strikingly beautiful 
and compelling sign. 


Empco signs give a similar effect in a 
different way. Sheets of glass with 
letters in relief are covered, all but the 
letters, with pure copper by electro- 
lytic deposit. The result is a strikingly 
beautiful sign of high visibility, read- 
able from both sides. No light leak- 
age around the letters. Both Polaralite 
and Empco allow of almost unlimited 
original designs and effect. For com- 
plete details send for Circular No. 81. 


235 Tenth Avenue New York City 





Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Complete Ensemble Display—As in the Manner Worn 


Model No. 104 


All models are adjust- 
able, interchangeable and 


washable. 


Model No. 104 


Everything 
fromhat to shoes, 
as well as sports 
or formal equip- 
ment and acces- 
sories,can be dis- 
played naturally, 
convincingly and 
well on wax fig- 

ures such as 

these. 


Model No. 102 


The mechani- 
cal and adjust- 
able features of 
these wax fig- 
ures provide easy 
dressing and 
natural and va- 
ried posing. 


An Interview is Earnestly Solicited 
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Model No. 100 


Supplied in a wide va- 
riety of types and stand- 
ing and sitting poses. 
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Model No. 103 





J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS, Inc. 


1412 Broadway at 39th Street, New York 


CHICAGO 
204 W. Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
11 First Street 


BOSTON 
26 Kingston Street 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Fundamentals of display re- 
ceived careful consideration at the 
Pacific Coast Association of Dis- 
play Men’s Convention at San 
Francisco during the closing days 
of July, and a number of the ad- 
dresses delivered there are pre- 
sented in the August issue of The 
DISPLAY WORLD. 

The issue teems with ideas for 
timely window ideas. On page 16 
is a collection of fall opening and 
fur displays; on page 20, an ar- 
ticle dealing with designs for 
“Back to School” windows. “Sys- 
tem for the Display Department” 
on page 34 affords suggestions for 
organization that will help in 
many retail organizations. “Dis- 
play as It Affects the National 
Advertiser,” a new department, 
relates methods being used by 
prominent national advertisers 
and manufacturers. 

For quick perusal of the num- 
ber, the subject-matter has been 
classified in the following order: 

DEPARTMENT STORES 

“Displaymen and the Trade- 
Up Trend” by Hugh A. Henry, 
page 5; “Window Value Not 
Gauged by Passers” by E. J. 
Holden, page 6; “Making the 
Most of Limited Frontage” by J. 
Quires, page 11; “What a Woman 
Likes to See Displayed” by “Ba- 
bette,” page 12; “We Win Be- 
cause We Work Together” by 
Harry Smiley, page 24; “Echoing 
a Trans-Atlantic Phone Call” by 
Thomas W. Goad, page 36; “Lo- 
cating Exhibits for Our Anniver- 
sary” by Ivan B. Romig, page 48. 

CLOTHING 

“Display Ideas for Straw Hat 
Sales,” page 50; “Ogden Mer- 
chants Stage Window Night” by 
Herbert S. Seager, page 52; “San 
Diego Clothiers Open Store,” page 
53; “Artistic Windows Feature 
Finck Week,” page 56. 

HARDWARE 

“Display Tears Mask From 
Cheap Paints” by H. A. Steckman, 
page 32; “Hardware Windows for 
Small Stores,” page 26. 

FURNITURE 

“The Use of Furniture as At- 

mosphere,” page 28. 
SHOES 

“Putting a Punch in Shoe Dis- 
plays,” page 40. 

NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 

“Display Tears Mask From 
Cheap Paint” by H. A. Steckman, 
page 32; “Display as It Affects 
the National Advertiser,” page 
43; “Goodrich Exalts the Pleasure 
Motive,” page 44. 
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The Coast Breaks with the I. A.D. M. 


ITHDRAWAL of the Pacific Association 
of Display Men from affiliation with the 
International Association, voted by the San 
Francisco convention on July 27, bids fair 
to be one of the most important steps 

taken by organized displaymen in recent years. For 
the first time in the history of the organized display 
movement in the United States, two organizations, 
claiming parity, are contesting for the displayman’s 
support. East of the Rockies, the I. A. D. M. is para- 
mount; west of the divide, the Pacific body asserts its 
right to dominance. 

The coastmen’s action is neither surprising nor unwar- 
ranted, and, while superficially appearing to indicate a serious 
break in the ranks of organized displaymen, in reality but 
legalizes a condition already established. When the Western- 
ers established their society four years ago, it was an acknow- 
ledgement of the need for a rallying point in the coast region, 
and the rejection of the all-American convention plan long 
followed by the I. A. D. M. Since that period affiliation with 
the parent body has been nominal. Very few clubs have paid 
per capita tax to the Chicago office, and comparatively few of 
the individual members have seen fit to enroll as I. A. D. M. 
members. 

When Karl Amdahl offered the draft of a new constitution 
to the recent Detro:t convention it was an eleventh hour effort 
to provide means for protecting the coast membership, which 
finds it impossible to attend I. A. D. M. conventions. The 
executives of the I. A. D. M. spurned the Amdahl proposal 
and deferred action on a new constitution until next year. 
That their action inflamed the coastmen and fanned resent- 
ment into open rebellion is demonstrated by the San Francisco 





action. 

It is unfortunate that the Stensgaard administration reaps 
the whirlwind sowed by previous administrations; it is plain, 
however, that before the breach thus opened can be bridged 
the I. A. D. M. must become a genuinely national body afford- 
ing benefits to the local and regional bodies beyond the pale 
of promises. Blind leadership, prior to the advent of the 





Stensgaard régime, brought on the storm which now breaks 
so dramatically in the west. Puppet presidents idling through 
their terms or busy executives entrusting direction of associa- 
tion activities to a passive and weak secretary invited the 
cataclysm. “What can I get out of the I. A. D. M.?” the 
individual members began to ask. The tinsel and flash of the 
conventions checked the revolt of those near the meeting 
places, but on the Pacific coast, thousands of miles from the 
gatherings, this anesthetic was without force. Murmurs of 
dissatisfaction gradually swelled into a roar of revolt. “Why 
handicap our coast association by forcing our members to pay 
l. A. D. M. dues?” the leaders asked, and answered their 
query by voting in their 1927 convention to free their members 
from mandatory membership in the older organization. 
When Karl Amdahl, staunch advocate and defender of the 
International, in pleading for continued affiliation declared 
that “We will all admit that in the last eighteen months the 
International Association of Display Men has done more for 
the display profession than it has done in the other twenty- 
eight years of its functioning,” he drew a glaring indictment 
of official mismanagement. The awakening of L. A. Rogers, 


‘the body’s chief salaried officer, had come late—five years 


late. Throughout this period The DISPLAY WORLD has 
warned the I. A. D. M. officers that only progressive policies 
could save the association from disintegration. It was not 
until the Detroit convention that Secretary Rogers apparently 
grasped the profundity of rank and file demand for real 
service. Not until then did he use his opportunity as editor 
of the association's official organ to warn his fellow-officers 
and members of approaching disaster. At last, in the July 
issue of his publication, he broke forth in an editorial under 
the caption, “A Greater I. A. D. M. Is the Slogan,” which 
bore witness to the need for a new order. This tardy admis- 
sion of inaction and incapacity justifies the reluctance of the 
Pacific leaders to exact I. A. D. M. per capita tax from their 
members for I. A. D. M. support. 

Years of inaction had alienated Pacific support before the 
Amdahl constitution was offered. Pigeon-holing of the pro- 
posal was the last straw. Undoubtedly the Stensgaard admin- 
istration will work with redoubled zeal for its organization; 
on the west coast the leaders will lose no time in strengthen- 
ing their position. The individual displayman in both sections 
may profit as a result. 
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Mr. Short is Long 
for the 


KOESTER SCHOOL 


Mr. I. J. Short, Display Manager for L. Herman, of Dan- 
\a., nationally known as contributor of window display draw- 
‘ngs and articles to trade papers such as Dry Goods Economist, 
New York; Dry Goods Reporter, Chicago; Dry Goodsman, 
St. Louis; Display World, Cincinnati; Merchants Record and 
Show Window, Chicago; Women’s Wear, New York, and 
others, is an outstanding example of training obtained through 
the Koester organization. 





E. J. SHORT 


His early start was in a 5 and 10c store. Here he decided to take up window work as a pro- 
fession and wisely decided to attend our 


school. 
















Before his course was completed he had 
a chance to take a position in Gainesville, 
Texas. Aftera year’s 
work here he returned 
to the school and 
completed his course. 


His training. nat- 
ural ability and love 
of work has enabled 
him to make a very 
rapid and remunera- 
tive rise in his work, 
and in connection 
with a display ser- 
vice he maintained 
he has made as high 
as $250.09 a week. 


Extract from a Letter 
from Mr. Short 


The Koester School— 

I think I can say without 
boasting that I have attained 
quite a success and I owe it all 
to the Koester methods, plus hard 
work. Any man wishing to master 
the arts of the display profession 
will find an answer to his greatest 
desire in the Koester School. 


Drawings by 
Mr. E.J. Short 


Yours truly, 
E. J. Snort. 
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The Koester School 
314 S. Franklin St., Chicago 

Please send me full details about your course of study in ] Window Display 
(] Advertising _] Card Writing. 
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at the 


KOESTER 
SCHOOL 
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The Summer Months 
are ideal for the study 
of Window Display, Re- 
tail Advertising and Card 
Writing in Chicago, the 
world’s greatest summer 
resort city. 


The Summer Months 
are the time to prepare 
yourself for that better 
paying position so you 
can start with the Fall 
Openings and Holiday 
display work. 


Short Term Vacation 
Classes enable you to 
spend your — vacation 
period at the school. 


Write for details of 
class dates. 


Attention Koester 
Graduates 


We have in preparation 
a new Koester Schdol Year 
Book and are anxious to 
illustrate the outstanding 
work of our graduates. If 
you have won any honors 
or prizes, let us know. Send 
us pictures of yourself 
and your work to be used 
in the pages of this new 
Year Book. 


Koester Education 
Remains Long After 
the Cost Is Forgotten 


The 
KOESTER 
SCHOOL 


314 S. Franklin St. 
Chicago 
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Displaymen and the Trade-up Trend 
They Are in Large Measure Responsible for This New Merchandising 
Idea Stressing Appeals That Do Not Rise Directly from the Ware 


By HUGH A. HENRY 
Publicity Director, The Diesel Co., Lima, Ohio 


FE. scan the daily papers and see where this 
store sponsors a travel show—educating 
their patrons ; another store gives an entire 
page to tell you about the proper things 
to wear and how to wear them; still 

another store thinks enough of one certain color to 
stress its importance by using practically another page. 
Then we stroll down the street and the same story is 
again told—this time by the show window—sometimes 
not as well as the ads tell it—sometimes far more con- 
vincingly. We go to the store in the morning and read 
the retail journals that so-and-so, president of a Better 
Retailing Board or head of a 
prominent and nationally recog- 
nized department store urges art 
in retailing and pleads for more 
“trading up” among merchants. 

In reading, seeing and hear- 
ing so much about this “trade 
up” trend which has gripped the 
retailing world in the past sev- 
eral years, we cannot help but 
give thought to the idea of the 
part the display profession has 
played in bringing about this 
new phase. 

First of all, with all due re- 
spect to other divisions of retail- 
ing, and in no way bestowing 
unmerited bouquets upon the 
publicity divisions, I  unhesi- 
tatingly state that, in my esti- 
mation (and that of many of the 
“reat guns” in the merchandis- 
ing world), the publicity divi- 
sions are indirectly responsible 
for developing this trend. To 
verify this statement, we have 
but to retrace the pages of dis- 
play history and compare the 
outstanding displays of fifteen 
or twenty years ago with tho-e 
of secondary importance today 
to see the vast improvement 
that has been made by display- 
men. The best displays of 
yester-year are pressed into 


HENRY’S ARTISTIC SETS—Ap- 

plication of Mr. Henry’s ideas to 

his windows brings good results. 

Note the oval back in the china 

display and ruscus and hangings in 
lower windows. 








oblivion by even the secondary displays of today. 
“Trade up” is the theme. 

We read pages and pages concerning the little prog- 
ress made in the display profession, and, al‘hough there 
is no doubt that merchandise presentation through dis- 
play still remains to be greatly improved, I believe that 
display and advertising men can collect a great deal of 
the credit for bringing about “trading up.” 

Season in and season out, displaymen have vied 
to create displays of outstanding beauty and appeal, 
and in not a few instances can we point to results 


(Continued on page 7) 
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- Window Value Not Gauged by Passers 


Display Like the Newspaper Has Waste Circulation—To Obtain 
Greatest Results from It, Use the Principles of Selling in It 


By E. J. HOLDEN 


Advertising and Display Counselor, San Francisco, Cal. 


(Fron an Address Delivered to the Pacific Coast Display Men’s Convention) 


N the science of salesmanship we are taught that 
the first thing to do is to arouse curiosity. That 
is not an opinion. That is taking into con- 
sideration human nature. We all are curious. 
Everything that breathes is curious. Thou- 
sands of you have gone fishing and know that 

a fish is curious. He will come up and see what the sinker is, 
and so forth. We have that in our nature. That is one of 
the first principles of salesmanship, of going in on a cold 
prospect, you might say; that is, a prospect that you have 
made no contact with before. That is one step that the house- 
to-house man has to make. 

The next thing he has to have is approach, until finally 
he gets his story, which is a presentation, and a demonstra- 
tion, and so forth. 

Now, the retail merchant does not have to go through all 
those steps. The window display is supposed to do that for 
the retailer. In other words, when a customer walks into that 
store she is supposed to be a real prospect. 

Now, in selling we have two classes of people—we have 
suspects and prospects. The prospect is supposed to be a 
person who is really interested in what you have to sell. It 
takes a long time to make a real prospect out of a person. 
We have closers that take these prospects and go into the 
homes, or in other places, offices, stores, and so forth, if they 
happen to be sold that way to attempt to close those pros- 
pects, so you will see they have a long road. The agent goes 
to a housewife at her home to sell silk underwear, for in- 
stance. That woman has no more intention of buying, or 
thinking of buying silk underwear than I have of burning this 
building down, and I assure you I have no intention of doing 
that. He builds the sale up from beginning to end. He really 
changes the person‘s mind. He really formulates a definite 
idea in her mind about his merchandise. The percentage of 
closures of prospects of that kind is 50 per cent. That is also 
a matter of figures that have been found by a very extensive 
survey. 

Now, I am going to talk on the value of show window 
for just a moment with regard to rents. The show window 
is very much like a newspaper, in that it has circulation value. 
All things considered equal, the largest number of persons 
who pass by a given location, that retail store pays a very 
high rent. The same thing is true of a newspaper. All things 
considered equal, the newspaper with the largest circulation 
charges more per column inch than other newspapers with 
the smaller circulation. But this has to be qualified. There 
are some newspapers that have what they call a quality cir- 
culation. It may be more advantageous to an advertiser to 
advertise in a newspaper that has a smaller circulation, but 
these people who read this paper are quality buyers. The main 
thing is true in a retail store. There may be thousands and 
thousands of persons that pass by there every day, but they 
must be considered in this class. Are they potential buyers? 
Are they in the buying mood? Have they the money to buy? 
That is why it is necessary to create retail shopping centers. 

If you go down here to Howard Street. among the employ- 
ment offices, you will find thousands and thousands of men 
there. You can hardly pass along the sidewalk because of 
the number of men that crowd there day after day. How- 
ever, we would not call that a good retail location, so that 
you see the quality appeal has to be there. We may say at 
the Ferry Building, where it is estimated that the entire 
population of the United States passes by that first block on 
Market Street annually, over 110,000,000 persons pass by the 
first block on Market Street annually, a- population equal to 


the population of the United States. However, that is not con- 
sidered a good retail location; in fact, it is really a very poor 
one, by comparison, so that we have to consider the frame 
of mind that those persons are in that pass by that location. 

We will take Fourth and Market Streets, for instance, or 
rather where Roos Bros. are. I will use a definite name. Or 
I. Magnin. Those are considered very valuable locations, be- 
cause they are recognized as being shopping districts. People 
go there to shop. The windows in those locations in that par- 
ticular respect, are very, very valuable. 

As I mentioned before, perhaps the greatest statiticians in 
the United States have made the statement that 50 per cent 
of the store rent should be charged to the window display, 
because of the fact that so many persons pass by that loca- 
tion. If it were possible to do as much business on the second 
floor, or the third floor, as on the ground floor, it would be 
foolish for the merchant to pay those high rents, so that you 
see this all brings it down to the point of the responsibility 
of the show windows, and the responsibility of the window 
display man to make prospects of those people that pass by 
that location. 

The cost per reader, or the cost per passerby is the same; 
the cost per reader on the part of the newspaper and the cost 
per passerby on the part of the window display. If you were 
to say a retail store pays $300 a month, then $150 of that rent 
should be charged to the window display. A stop watch could 
be used to find out how many persons pass by that location. 
Dividing that number by $150, you have your cost per 
passerby. 

The next thing is, how many persons come into the store 
that pass by that location? It has been estimated by a man 
who has made a very, very extensive study on window dis- 
play and its effect upon the human mind, that the average 
time that a person stops at a show window is eleven seconds. 
He has made this survey, and it is a national survey. He 
submitted these figures to organizations that are interested 
in finding out if this is a fact, and they have agreed with him 
that this is correct. So you must put your message over in 
eleven seconds, or you must make your display so cofmplete 
that they will stop and look at that display longer than eleven 
seconds. The longer they look at the display, the greater 
the possibility is of them buying that particular merchandise 
that is displayed. 

Now, how to make the window display do more business ? 
There are many, many ways, but I am just going to touch on 
a few today, and the things that have come to my attention 
very recently. One of these is the tie-up with all advertising 
matter that tells about merchandise that the merchant has 
in his store, on his shelves; for instance, a recent large cam- 
paign that is now running in the Saturday Evening Post. 
The Jansen swimming suits showed a double-spread in the 
middle of the number, very compelling in its power, both 
from the standpoint of color and design, layout, and appeal 
in copy. Any man—any window displayman whose firm car- 
ries this particular brand of bathing suit—should, to get the 
business, the most benefit out of his display, captialize by 
tying up with that advertising. It is estimated that the Satur- 
day Evening Post has ten million readers. It is very difficult 
for the merchant to find out just how many readers, how 
many of his customers, rather, are readers of that particu- 
lar paper, but when ten million people are readers of any 
periodical, it is safe to say it is good business for him to 
tie-up with that advertising. By that he reaches a point of 
least resistance. He goes one step farther. They have seen 
the story in the magazine or the newspaper, as the case may 
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be. They have become impressed with it. There is one scien- 
tific fact—I might digress for just a moment—that anything 
you see or hear makes an impression on the brain, whether 
you realize it or not. It does. So it all depends upon the 
strength with which that message is presented—how strong 
the impression is going to be, or how long it will last. Ifa 
lady picks up that magazine, and then goes down to the store 
and sees the garment in the show window, it makes a very, 
very strong combination. 

I really do believe that there is not enough cooperation 
on the part of the displayman with the advertising man in 
the store. White space in newspapers costs a lot of money. 
Different merchants place their advertising appropriation in 
the hands of men who are supposed to take that money and 
use it to the best advantage. The merchant wants to be sure 
that man is capable, that he knows how to buy art work, 
that he knows how to form up an ad. In other words, the 
space is paid for, whether they use it or not, so they must 
use something in there that is going to be of value. The 
same thing is true of the window display. The space is paid 
for. The rent is paid. It is up to the window displayman 
to make use of that space, the same way as it is up to the 
advertising man to make use of the white space that the mer- 
chant pays for. 

Another suggestion I would offer for the window display- 
man is to study his particular problems in his store. He may 
find that he gets a certain class of shoppers. He may find 
that he gets a number of foreign persons who came into that 
store, for some reason he doesnt know. In that particular 
case it is best to cut the cloth to fit the suit, and put some 
display in the window at times to appeal to that particular 
class. 

Another way, he has problems that have to do with color, 
form arrangement, fixtures, backgrounds—I am not going to 
touch on those. Those are more or less of a technical nature. 
I am more interested now in the human nature side of it— 
the psychology of display, the psychology of suggestion, and 
so forth: how it reacts on the patron’s mind, and how you 
can get him to stop before your display lenger; how many 
people come into the store after they stop; and, another thing, 
do they buy the goods you display in the window? 

I think it is only fair for a window displayman to ask 
or to find out whether the goods that he has been displaying 
in the windows have been sold. If they say, “Yes, we sold 
five of them,” it is only fair for him to find further how many 
people asked for that merchandise. If the people asked for 
the ‘merchandise he will have performed his duty. It is 
only fair for him to say to the man who has charge of the 
store, “I think the sales people are falling down; I have done 
my duty, and by their not selling more of this merchandise 
it reflects on me.” I think it is in the province of a window 
displayman and your boss not to object to it. 

Another suggestion I would have to offer is the study of 
advertising principles. Take a newspaper—any reputable 
magazine that has been in circulation for years. Study how 
advertising men present their problems. I have known of 
cases where one piece of advertising material has been changed 
and written over fifteen and twenty times. It has been pre- 
sented to six, eight er ten men for their perusal. It has finally 
boiled itself down to as scientific a basis as possible before it 
appeared before the public. The great amount of time and 
thought cost money, but it was a good investment, because in 
most cases it produced tremendous results. 

Another suggestion that I would like to offer the window 
displayman is the study of salesmanship, for two reasons: 
We call display silent salesmanship. It is. But it has its dis- 
advantages, in that there is nothing greater than contact. 
There is no finer way to persuade a person, or to mould their 
mind to your way of thinking, more than the personal touch, 
conversation. oratory, and so forth. 

Next to that comes the printed word. We have the printed 
word, and we have the actual article, and we have the display 
in the form of the show window. By the proper use of show 
cards we get the printed word, and so forth. 

The sales principles that he may learn: In other words, 
taking in the principles of good salesmanship will assist him 
in putting his ideas over to his best, which I believe is some- 
thing that could and should be given a lot of attention. In 
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spite of the fact that your boss thinks that your idea of dis- 
play or of a certain kind of display is wrong, this does not 
mean that it is wrong. He has not given as much thought to 
it as you should have been doing. However, in order to put 
your idea over, however good or meritorius it may be, you 
must apply the rules of salesmanship to your boss, to foster 
your own ends, and by so doing that you produce more sales 
for him. I believe that is a very reasonable thing. Isn’t it? 

Now, I have a little thing here that I copied, which | 
thought was very valuable for a window displayman. It 
seems to sum up the thing in a few words: “What? Where? 
When? How? Why? and Whom? What are the salient 
points of the merchandise? Does the window displayman 
really give as much thought to that as he should? Where is 
it goins to be used? When is the best time to feature it? 
How is it going to be used? Why should it appeal to my 
trade? And who is going to use it?” 

Now, those are all things that an advertising man answers 
before he writes one word of advertising. before he puts a 
mark onto the paper. Those questions, together with many 
others, must be answered. I believe that the window display 
is important enough to give that much consideration to it, and 
that much thought. , 

There is a little statement that I cut out of a magazine, 
which I think expresses this idea of the province of a show 
window very clearly: “It is the window display, or is at the 
window display where a decision is made to either go into the 
store or walk on.” 

To give you an example of what some large organizations 
think of their window displays in dollars and cents, | will 
read off these few names: 

Charles Stevens & Bros., of Chicago, Ill., realize $150,000 
a year from their window displays, which is charged to the 
department that uses that particular display, according to the 
space and the location. They claim that the same thing is true 
of the window display as is true of newspaper space, and I 
believe that is positively right. 

William Filene & Sons, of Boston, realized $100,000 a year 
from their window displays. Here is a good way to prove 
that you are not a liability—that you are not an expense—that 
your department is not an expense. 

M. B. Nugent & Bros., of St. Louis, charge $1.00 per run- 
n'ng foot for their twenty-eight windows, which aggregates 
$150,000 a year. 

Lord & Taylor, of New York, charge $100,000. 

Saks & Company, of New York, have a smaller store—that 
is, these figures are about eighteen months old—$50,00). 

The United Cigar Stores Company have formed a sub- 
sidiary company from which they realize $300,000 a year from 
their window display space. There is not one inch of space 
given over to any manufacturer in the United Cigar Company 
that is not paid for. 





Displayman and Trade-up Trend 
(Continued from page 5) 


that would do credit to artists for color harmony and con- 
ception. Without question there are many stores, in fact, the 
majority, that still cling to the old method of piling mer- 
chandise for display, but stores of discernment are realizing 
the importance of ‘‘compelling” displays and sanctioning 
them. Women demand style today and are forgetting price. 
Stores are getting “hep” to this. “Trade Up” is the cry, slow 
but sure. 

Displaymen, I believe, heard that cry several years ago 
and are still marching forward. Art in merchandising is not 
a new theme; it was introduced years ago when Jordan 
Marsh, of Boston, employed the first displayman and recog- 
nized him as a window trimmer. Art has slowly but surely 
pressed its way upward and made itself felt in stores 
and by merchandising staffs in general. It is now bursting 
forth in the merchandising divisions; art expositions are 
being held in stores; lectures are given on a multitude of sub- 
jects. Stores the world over are learning the things that dis- 
playmen discerned years ago. Life, interest. and appeal other 
than the mere merchandise must be injected into merchandis- 
ing to enable the store to keep pace with the times. 
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WINDOW DEMONSTRATIONS INSTALLED AT PACIFIC COAST CONVENTION 


Top Left, First Prize—Third Day, Installed by W. W. Rowley, The Emporium, San Francisco; Top Right, Second Prize— 

Third Day, M. Frankel, Berger’s, San Francisco; Upper Center, Left, Third Prize—First Day, W. B. Allen, Williams’, 

San Francisco; Upper Center, Right Third Prize—Third Day, Mr. Cutting, Hudnut Co., San Francisco; Lower Center, 

Second Prize—Second Day, H. D. Nickel, White House, San Francisco; Lower Center, Right, Third Prize—Second Day, 

W. W. Rowley, The Emporium San Francisco; Base, Left, First Prize—Second Day, Mr. McGinniss, B. F. Schlesinger 
& Sons, Oakland, Cal.; Base, Right, Fourth Prize—Third Day, S. E. Olson, Goldberg-Bowen Co., San Francisco 
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Pacific Meet Severs I. A. D. M. Ties 


Members’ Reluctance to Pay Per Capita Tax to Older Society Causes 
Rupture—Canadian Clubmen Head New Administration 


AXATION Without Representation,’ battle cry 
of the American colonists during the revolution- 
ary period, became the shibboleth of the Pacific 
Coast convention, at San Francisco, July 27, 
when the issue of affiliation with the Inter- 
national Association. of Display Men was 

weighed. Resentment against the claim of the International to 
per capita tax fanned debate on the question to white heat, 
and leaders of the pro-affiliation party and their opponents 
engaged in a battle of words that lasted for three hours, and 
was concluded by action definitely asserting the independence 
of the Pacific Association. 

Vancouver, B. C., was picked as the next convention city 
after a deluge of invitations from the city officials, civic bodies 
and displaymen of the Canadian metropolis had poured in upon 
convention officials. A. O. Hewitt, of Portland, who had been 
chosen president at the Wednesday afternoon session with the 
understanding that Portland would stage the next meeting, 
promptly stepped down from his new post and F. O. Heales, 
president of the Vancouver Display Club, was named to suc- 
ceed him. Les Osborne, secretary of the Vaucouver Club, was 
chosen as secretary, and the new executive board ,was em- 
powered to name a convention director from the ranks of the 
Vancouver displaymen. Ralph Pfister, of Seattle, was re- 
elected as first vice-president, and Walter W. Rowley, who 
held the post of educational director in 1926-1927, was chosen 
as second vice-president. 

Three hundred displaymen and members of the display 
craft assembled at the Hotel Whitcomb on July 26 for the 
opening session of the fourth annual convention. In the group 
were representatives of stores from Vancouver, B. C., to Cali- 
fornia towns on the Mexican border, display executives from 
the great manufacturing and packing companies of the coast, 
and exponents of the art and beauty of display craft involved 
in the elaborate fixtures peculiar to window decoration. 

Youth and virility were in evidence throughout the sessions 
The program, whipped into shape with difficulty, proved to be 
as fine and constructive a series of addresses and demonstra- 
tions as has been offered to any American display gathering. 
Fourteen “dummy” windows, specially constructed for the 
convention hall, enabled the governing committees to show 
their guests twice the number of installations ever shown in 
American display assemblies. 

Under the direction of FE. Q. Wilscn, secretary of the Coast 
Association, the plans for illumination and decoration of the 
hall had been handled with skill and precision. Enlisting 
the aid of friendly electrical houses, and the knowledge and 
advice of the lighting exhibitors, he succeeded in arranging 
for a volume of lighting seldom seen in similar meetings, 
reaching the total of 76,000 watts. 

A novel departure in arrangements had been made pro- 
viding for opening of the sessions at 11:15 each day and ¢on- 
tinuous operation from that time on until adjournment save 
for a thirty-minute interim for lunch. This made it possible 
for delegates to spend practically all of the morning in view- 
ing the exhibits, and avoided the loss of two hours daily at 
noon. 

The San Francisco Association, which had assumed the 
task of staging the meeting, shouldered its task manfully and 
its members fitted into the posts of responsibility as the body 
assembled. Arrangements had been effected by a special con- 
vention committee consisting of A. S. Chernoff, in charge of 
entertainment; S. E. Olson, awards; M'lton Bornstein, pub- 
licity; Harold Nelson, publicity; R. L. Treece, photographs: 
C. J. Williams, executive; J. Langenback. printing, and Henry 
Goering, program. Officers of the Pacific Association residing 
in San Francisco formed an executive group supervising and 
directing the work of preparation. This trio, consisting of 
President Fred A. Gross, Secretary FE. Q. Wilson and Conven- 





NEW COAST LEATERS 
Left, F. O. Heales, President-elect; Right, W. F. Rimes, 
Convention Director—Both Are Officers of the 
Vancouver (B. C.) Club 


tion Director H. D. Nickel, kept up a barrage of publicity to 
trade papers, and, in addition mailed nearly 10,000 pieces of 
literature announcing the convention. 

The program, which had been framed largely under the 
direction of Educational Director W. W. Rowley, covered a 
wide range of the subjects of interest to the windowman. In 
explaining the intent of the planners in arranging the program, 
Mr. Rowley told the convention that “the program which has 
been outlined has been one wherein we have striven to help 
as much as possible the younger boys coming into the profes- 
sion, making it their life work. The program that was laid 
out has that end in view, hoping that the boys would derive as 
much as they possibly could from the experience of men who 
had achieved success in given lines. It is not all directly with 
display work that the program was mapped out. We had in 
mind to try, if possible, to help the boys get in beyond display 
work, to get farther in their organization, to get a clear under- 
standing of what the merchandising field holds out to those 
who study and work hard for the prizes that the different 
stores and organizations hold for them.” That he and his asso- 
ciate succeeded in their attempt is indicated by the wide range 
of subject-matter covered by the speakers. Art and color were 
discussed by three eminent authorities, and poster designing 
was illustrated by a fourth. The displayman’s opportunity 
for progress was outlined by a number of speakers, the utility 
of the budget was explained. Woman’s reactions to display, 
the human element in business, and the value of lighting re- 
ceived attention. Live model draping, though minimized, was 
demonstrated by David Smith, winner of the 1926 Kotex Con- 
test and Prize, the largest award yet captured by a retail 
displayman. 

Entertainment of the highest order was provided for both 
sexes, an energetic committee headed by Mrs. Genevieve San- 
ford, wife of the president of the San Francisco Club, making 
arrangement for the series of events planned for the feminine 
contingent. On Tuesday evening they enjoyed a theatre party .- 
at the Alcazar Theatre, while the men reveled at a stag enter- 
tainment and banquet in the Hotel Whitcomb Roof Garden. 
Wednesday morning saw them depart for a motor trip and 
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country club party, afforded through the courtesy of “The 
Empor.um,” one of San Francisco’s leading stores, under the 
guidance of Miss Mary Smith, official hostess of the Em- 
porium. On Thursday afternoon they made a tour of the city 
in buses, returning to the hotel in time for the evening enter- 
tainment, a trip to Chinatown. 

The convention banquet was held on Wednesday evening, 
with lavish provision for entertainment by vaudeville artists 
from leading theatres and music by Weber’s band. This was 
followed by a midnight frolic in the roof garden and dancing 
until 2:00 o'clock. The last feature of the entertainment was 
a buffet lunch served in the roof garden at the conclusion of 
the Chinatown trip. 

On both Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, following ad- 
journment of the sessions, corps of windowmen went to work 
in the dummy windows and dressed demonstrations for exposi- 
tion on the following morning. Judges, picked the preceding 
day, judged the entries and awarded prizes, consisting of mer- 
chandise orders contributed by San Francisco stores. The 
Tuesday committee, headed by A. O. Hewitt, Portland, Ore., 
awarded its first prize to Roy Jones, of the Emporium display 
staff; second to E. Q. Wilson, Lachma nBros., and third to 
Frank Henning, of the Emporium staff. 

Wednesday awards, distributed by a committee headed by 
Ralph Pfister, of Seattle, were: First, to Mr. McGinness, of 
the B. F. Schlesinger Co., Oakland, Cal.; second, Mr. Head- 
quist, the White House, San Francisco; third, to J. A. Mel- 
bosted, Potlatch Mercantile Co., Potlatch, Idaho. An extra 
prize was awarded Mr. Markovich, of the Emporium staff. 
Prizes on each day consisted of merchandise orders worth 
$25.00, $15.00 and $10.00 each. Markovich received a 14-karat 
Gillette safety razor. 

One of the features of the Wednesday afternoon session 
was the appearance of Anna May Wong, celebrated Chinese 
motion picture actress, who greeted the convention in her 
native tongue. 

The issue of affiliation with the International Association 
of Display Men, which had perturbed the Pacific display move- 
ment for the past two years, was foreseen to be one of the 
few questions to come before the delegates which would occa- 
sion debate. It did not crop out until late during the second 
day, when a lengthy discussion, that at times grew acrimoni- 
ous, resulted in action to ban compulsory affiliation of mem- 
hers with the International. 

Zeal of the friends of the International provoked the 
struggle, their determination to block anticipated action bring- 
ing the issue to a head. The storm broke during nomination 
of officers, and was precipitated by a suggestion of L. A. 
Rogers, secretary of the J. A. D. M., and a convention speaker 
that nominations should be asked for first vice-president prior 
to filling the post of secretary. Session Chairman E. Q. Wil- 
son. who had asked for nominations for this position, accepted 
the advice, and, as successive posts were filled, asked Mr. 
Rogers to sanction the order. When nominations for a secre- 
tary were again asked, Rogers passed the issue of propriety 
to Karl Amdahl, past president of the Pacific body, who had 
just come in. ; 

Amdahl did not accept the responsibility gracefully. Vent- 
ing the ill-will accumulated during the year of President 
Gross’ administration because of the apparent belief that the 
northern officers and executive committeemen had been ignored 
in convention arrangements, he declared, “I do not feel that I 
should be the exponent of this association or any of its busi- 
ness after some of the things you fellows have done. If you 
will look up the constitution which was handed down from 
the Spokane convention, I think that it has many things in it 
that have not been done right here according to our constitu- 
tion, and therefore we had better not speak of the subject at 
this time.” 

This statement apparently related to the sudden shift of 
the convention date from September to July, announced sev- 
eral months hefore by the coast officials. Several northern 
officers claimed that they had received no notice of this action, 
nor opportunity to act on it. 

Amdahl made the point that the new president should be 
chosen from the city in which the next convention was to he 
held. While A. O. Hewitt. of Portland, had heen elected. 
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Portland was not seeking the next meeting. Edmond Bech- 
told, president of the Portland Club, vigorously contested the 
assumption that the president must come from the convention 
city, and, wrangling over precedent, continued until Portland 
was named as the convention city. 

The pyrotechnics began again when, under the head of 
“good of the association,’ Amdahl brought up the issue of 
affliation with the International. Declaring that the older 
organization was entitled to criticism, and that the west should 
be guaranteed representation, he asserted that, despite I. A. 
D. M. shortcomings, it had elevated the profession, and that 
it was the duty of the younger organization to stay with it. 
“If you decide in this convention to withdraw from the Inter- 
national,” he cried, “you are going to ruin the work that we 
have started in the Pacific Coast Association.” 

This brought a retort from President Fred Gross, who had 
remained on the floor to participate in the dabate, that it had 
“taken the International thirty years to wake up.” Admitting 
sterling progress under the Stensgaard administration “in the 
last year and a half,” he declared that “only in the last year 
and a half out here have we known much about it. Of course, 
we are a long way from headquarters, and it takes a long time 
for things to travel, but not so many years.” 

“It is vital to the life of the association to dominate the 
interest in fhich it operates,” he continued. “You can run 
a war from base headquarters and accomplish a lot by push- 
ing a button and writing a lot of letters, a lot of instructions, 
and having the monkeys jump into the fight while the general 
polishes the seat of a chair. But when it comes right down 
to brassetacks, the doughboys have to win the war..... I 
will address this criticism to Mr. Rogers that the biggest 
mistake that the International Association ever made as far 
as we are concerned was to table and pigeonhole that resolu- 
tion of the revision of rules giving each and every member 
of the Pacific Coast Association a vote in the election of 
officers of the International Association.” 

The economics of the case which constituted the real cause 
of Pacific dissatisfaction with compulsory affiliation was 
stated by Chairman Wilson who declared that, “The attitude 
of many clubs is based upon the fact that they have to pay 
an unfair ratio on their membership. In other words, if a 
man belongs to a local club—take, for instance, the San 
Francisco Club—he pays three dollars to his club, a per 
capita tax of two dollars to the Pacific Coast Association and 
two dollars to the International. .... The average man can 
not afford eight or ten dollars a year in club dues when it is 
compulsory to affiliate with either a sectional association or 
the International, or both.” 


Edmond Bechtold, speaking against affiliation, declared, 
“There is stretched between the East and West that great 
range of mountains which absolutely divides us, geographi- 
cally, in such a degree that it is impossible for men in the 
display profession limited as to salary, with superiors who 
are unwilling to finance trips eastward, scarcely willing to 
finance us to coast conventions, to attend the I. A. D. M. 
gatherings. Therefore it seems but right that we must keep 
up the Pacific Coast organization. Gentlemen, we of the West 
probably have more sectional spirit than any other section 
money here. (Applause.) 

“Gentlemen, we can hold a membership in the Interna- 
tional. I sincerely wish that every man who calls himself a 
displayman be a member of the International. I think it 
would be a spdendid thing for you, but, gentlemen, with me 
my own business comes first; my own city comes first; my 
own state first, and, by all means, the Pacific empire before 
the rest of the United States, because I am making my 
money here (Applause.) 

“Two years ago, in 1925, at Portland, the question, age-old, 
arose, ‘Taxation Without Representation Is Tryanny.’ We 
were contributing unwillingly ; we were asked, rather, to con- 
tribute unwillingly to a per capita tax annually to the Inter- 
national. The men there said, ‘It is not fair. We have no 
voice in the organization. We are not represented. We are 
too far away to attend the conventions. We are absolutely 
without representation, and what are we getting for our 
money? Absolutely nothing!’ 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Making the Most of Limited Frontage 


How Hale Brothers Extract the Utmost from a Short Stretch 
of Windows—How Space Is Allotted 


By J. QUIRES 


Hale Bros., San Francisco, California 
(From an Address Delivered to the Pacific Coast Display Men’s Convention) 


SKED to touch upon the methods that we use 
in our own organiation for correlating the work 
of the display department with the work of the 
selling organization, I will draw upon my own 
experience because it is the one | know most 
about, and in it I believe there are a few sug- 

gestions or details that may be of application to your own 
individual problem. 

First of all, we have two or three peculiar circumstances 
surrounding our store. It is located on the busiest corner in 
San Francisco, which means we probably have the highest 
percentage of pedestrian passers in San Francisco. On the 
other hand, we have undoubtedly the smallest percentage of 
window space in relation to our selling scheme of any of the 
stores in the city, with the probable exception of O’Connor- 
Moffatt’s down on Post Street. 

We, therefore, place upon our window a premium and a 
value higher than that, I imagine, of any other store in San 
Francisco. I know many times we go down by such stores 
as the Emporium—they have a wonderful front there—and 
we go over many times and drop many a tear in front of 
the Emporium and in front of the White House and others 
when we see that they can do so many things with their large 
frontage. So we have had to sit down and study on these 
problems. 

We recognize that the window is as valuable, of course, 
as the newspaper for pulling in business, and that with the 
limited amount of space that we have—the exceptionally 
limited amount—we have to make it work just that much 
harder. 

In order to make sure that we do not waste space nor 
sacrifice the appeal that we can make through the window, 
we have settled upon two or three elementary principles in 
the sales planning department, applied them to the display 
department, and thus helped somewhat to relieve the situa- 
tion. : 

First of all, we have analyzed the store in a more or less 
of a cursory fashion and ascertained the goods: which were 
primarily suitable for window display and those which were 
more suited to newspaper exploitation. Of course, it is ob- 
vious to all displaymen that there are departments which are 
superior in display advantages, not only in making windows 
more attractive and more colorful. Merchandise divides into 
those classes which you must see to appreciate, and those in 
which the merchandise isn’t especially attractive in itself, and 
its salability is largely dependent upon its price. That price 
can best be told to the public through the newspaper medium. 

First of all, it was necessary to decide as to the depart- 
ments which, to put it negatively, should not go in the win- 
dow; for instance, those in the basement that can not get into 
the window under any pretext or under any circumstance, 
and certain other departments, including staple lines of mer- 
chandise which go in only in the event of large departmental 
sales or something of that sort. By making that division of 
departments we avoid the pressure from departments which 
are not to be included because they know from the start that 
their goods are not to be shown in the windows. 

And then we adopted the rule that in promotion of a de- 
partmental event despite the buyer’s belief that there should 
be a combination of promotion in window and newspapers, 
we would consider the window as a newspaper or any other 
form of promotion we might use. Hence, we are discouraging 
the idea that simply because a sale may be the big event of 
the day and carrying a page in the newspapers that it must 
carry the entire window. This policy has been the means of 





relieving some of the pressure upon window space and has 
given us the advantage of two means of advertising, through 
the newspapers and through the window. 

The third step has been in reconciling the buyers and 
department heads to these principles, and naturally they do 
not add anything to promotion efforts. The buyer, if he is 
a buyer at all, is always wanting just a little more, and 
wanting more than he can ever have. We have taught him 
on the matter of expense, and inasmuch as our window rents 
are higher, I believe in proportion to our store selling space 
than in any other San Francisco store, it means that windows 
do cost. We have shown him that if his department is not 
well suited to window promotion and his event can be put 
over in the newspapers without window, effort, his selling 
costs are going to go down, giving him his objective without 
the expenditure of unnecessary money or unnecessary effort 

When it comes to deciding what department shall secure 
its window, or when they shall secure those windows, the 
issued settled in a weekly conference between the promotion 
director and merchandising manager and display manager. 
Those three gather in a weekly conference; requests have 
been made informally by the buyers to the publicity director 
during the prior week, and in that conference the promotion 
program for the week is passed upon. 

The merchandise manager has his opinions on the de- 
sirability of the merchandise that is going to be offered and 
he has his notion on what he would like to sell and the dis- 
play manager has his notion on what he thinks should go 
into the window from the standpoint of appeal to the eye and 
from other standpoints which the display manager should 
keep in mind, and out of that cornered debate a schedule is 
evolved. Nobody gets exactly what he wants, but it is a 
schedule which more often than not is one which will sell the 
merchandise. It is one which will gear in with the store pro- 
motion program for the week, and it is a schedule that assures 
that the window for that week has advanced just one degree 
farther along towards the perfection that we never quite ob- 
tain, but which is always our goal. 

Another feature of the cooperation between the display 
department and the selling organization is the conference 
we have of the entire display department at no stated period, 
but no more infrequent than once a month, and that is just 
sort of an informal get-together of everybody in the display 
department. 

They are privileged at that time to make any suggestions 
and comments or criticisms or tell their griefs; it is more 
or less of a confidential affair, and we found it very useful 
in permitting the men—especially down in the rank and file 
of the window department—to unburden themselves of their 
little difficulties ,or give vent to secret desires they may have 
had for doing this or that sort of work. The plan, I believe, 
has developed an esprit de corps, and has developed a willing- 
ness and responsibility in the department. : 

This idea has also been brought home to the men of the 
display department. They have been told that they possess 
powers of criticism which they are urged to exercise over 
the merchandise which is submitted for presentation. The 
men have been told that they are to be more or less the 
censors and protectors of the window frontage and that they 
are never to hesitate to voice objection if the merchandise 
which finally comes down to them is not of proper quality. 
In a number of cases the displaymen have made some very 
important catches which have saved the store from, I wouldn't 
say embarrassment, but we would have had a window front 
that we would not have been proud of. 
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What a Woman Likes to See Displayed 


The Things She Likes and Dislikes to See When She Goes Window 
Shopping—The Type of Window That Fascinates 


By “BABETTE” 


Fashion Editor, San Francisco Examiner, San Francisco, Cal. 
(From an Address Delivered to the Pacific Coast Display Men’s Convention) 


S a woman who goes around to look at the shops, 

I think I appreciate windows more than most 

people. I always feel when I go around to look 

at the shops like an actor does when he has per- 

haps played in a play for a year maybe, or six 

months, and finally gets a chance to go outside 

and see what it looks like in front of the footlights. Some- 

times his reactions are purely technical; he starts to fish out 

things, and say, “Well, now, this actor crossed this way too 

soon, or this lady was very good except that the action left 

the center of the stage too soon, or the center of the stage was 

left for the important speech,” and so on. That is the reaction 

on some people. They go in and start to pull things to pieces 
that way. 

And then perhaps another actor may be placed in the same 
position, and instead of pulling the thing to pieces he will sit 
down and think, “Oh, my, isn’t this a lovely play?” and he will 
be just carried away by the circumstances of the plot and the 
drama; it will just carry him on and he will be living that 
story himself. 

Well, I think and feel like that last man. I don’t go and 
look at the shop windows and think, “Well, now, what is new 
in the idea of dresses What have they got here that is new? 
Well, skirts! That is a new line of skirts. The skirt seems 
to flare out a bit, and this and that.” I go on and I think, 
“Oh, my, isn’t that a wonder dress!” I don’t care anything 
about whether I see it in the display window or where; I like 
to see them and I wiil think, “Oh, my, I want that dress, and 
oh, that hat! I want that hat,” and then I begin to think to 
myself, “Now, why should I want that?” And it is because 
it has been well displayed. 

And then I think that I like windows myself personally, 
because I like pictures. There is something to me about 
clothes. Of course, as a stylist I think and live and act and 
breathe clothes practically the whole time, and they are an art 
to me, and window displays are just as much of an art because 
they display those beautiful clothes in the line of a picture. 
It is constructed in such a way that it is beautiful, and then I 
look at the windows and I enthuse and I imagine wardrobes. 
I can pick out costumes from the window and I can see others, 
other women, when I am going around looking at these 
clothes, and I know that they are imagining themselves in these 
particular garments that they see. They can go into a shop, 
and, inside, the saleswoman shows them a beautiful dress, but 
it is on a coat hanger and there is nothing inside of it and 
women haven’t much imag’nation. Now, if they saw that on 
a figure they would very likely like it, and so they like to feel, 
I am sure, when they place themselves in the position of the 
model in the window and think themselves as having that 
pretty gown on, having that attractive wrap. 

Now, there are some women that I have known, and some 
men, too, who will not buy anything that they have not seen 
displayed in a window first. I know one man in particular 
who will go into a store and they will show him all manner of 
suits, overcoats, and cne thing and another, and he will say, 
“No, I saw one cut in the window that I liked,” and it doesn’t 
make any difference what it looks like on him, that is what 
he saw it in the window and they want it; nothing else will 
do. That is what brought them into the store. 

And then I started to think to myself—I don’t know 
whether other women realize it or not, but windows that look 
nice are instructive. A woman will read of the fashions in 
the magazines and newspapers and she will assemble her styles 
for the coming season that way, but she only gets part of it 
that way. The rest of it she gets through observaion. Now, 


some of that observation she gets at the hotels or different 
places where she goes—gatherings and such things—where 
real live men and women gather, and she will see what they 
are wearing, and another way is by looking at the shop win- 
dows. You know there are lots of window shoppers, just 
don’t do anything else but window shop, and I don’t believe 
they realize it themselves, but they are associating the ideas 
of the things they see in the windows as being the correct 
things. 

They will see a fox scarf, and they will immediately say, 
“Ha, ha, fox scarfs are being worn.” They will see a dress; 
they will say, “Isn’t that a lovely dress? That must be the 
correct thing. That must be what they are wearing.” And 
so, whether they know it or not, I am sure they will like to 
see things that are new because they are instructive to them. 

Then I know of myself, color means an awful lot to me. 
I will walk clear across the street to see some bright patch of 
cclor in a window that I like. It doesn’t make much difference 
what the color is if it is bright and attractive and the combi- 
nation of color is good, I will walk clear across the street to 
look at it. I think other women will do the same thing. And 
then there is another thing that I am particularly fond of that 
I will stand and look at and wonder how it is done and why it 
is done, and that is the clever little grouping of accessories. 

The little neckties and bags and gloves are grouped together 
or are placed in some sort of a way to show them off—I don’t 
know what you call them, little wrought iron display things, 
and I say, “Oh, my, isn’t that clever, the way they have done 
that?” and then I will think, “Yes, it is done that way and I 
like the grouping; I like the grouping as a group. Isn’t it a 
very novel way of telling people that that is the correct group, 
that they should be worn together—not only displayed together, 
but worn together.” 

I was talking to a woman just the other day about some- 
thing that I had seen in town and she says, “No, I didn’t see 
that,” but she says, “I will tell you what I did see and that I 
liked very, very much.” She says, “I nearly always go to look 
at the windows in this particular store because they have real 
flowers in the window; nothing seems so much to me as real 
flowers, and they always have a bunch of real flowers,” and 
she says, ‘That looks so pretty to me,” she says. “I never fail 
to go by that store, because I like to see real flowers.” 

So different people have different reactions. 

Then not long ago Lenora Kay, who writes in the Shopping 
News here in town had windows in different shops and women 
were crowded around these windows every day, and it was 
particularly, I think, because they were something different. 
I remember the first one she had was one on lines; the lines 
that slenderize, and the lines that make one look stout, and 
she had circles that were cut criss-cross and she had lines that 
were bowed in and lines bowed out the same length, just as 
a parallel line, and you know the regular illusions, things that 
make objects look either broad or narrow, and in that same 
window there one or two gowns. 

Now, that was unusual, and oh, my, how women seemed to 
like that! They just clustered around there and I noticed for 
three or four weeks afterward they were following around 
to several stores where she had had these displays, looking 
for them, because they were different and unusual. 

And then another thing that I know that interests me is to 
see a store with something different in it. During the time of 
the year when everybody is having sales you will find every- 
body in town will have dresses for $12.95 or $13.50, and you 
go down the street and every solitary store will have one dress 
after the other marked the same price, and then as you go 
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down the street you come to one store that has something 
entirely different in it, and, my, goodness, it is a relief—it is a 
relief to find something unusual, some store having something 
that is different from the mass of stores that have the same 
sort of sale. And those who have something different are 
attractive because they haven’t made their store look like 
everybody else’s. 

And now another thing that women like is to see a back- 
ground that is the same as it would be in real life. I am 
afraid—lI hate to say it—but I am afraid we are rather dumb 
when it comes to clothes; that we cannot visualize things very 
well. We know what we want, but we cannot plan an outfit 
in its entirety; cannot seem to know just exactly what we 
should wear here and there. We may have a vague idea in 
cur minds as to how it should be done, but we are not just 
exactly certain. It is only perhaps that we are timid; that we 
want somebody to tell us our idea is perfect—‘All right, go 
ahead and do that.” It may be that, | do not know; I know 
they write in to me all the time and say, “What shall I wear 
here and there? I don’t know what is correct. What is the 
correct thing?” And so when they see the shop window, when 
they see something as it is in real life it is all right. 

If they see a camping costume with a background, a regu- 
lar camping background, they have got the whole picture in 
their mind, and they know what is correct themselves, since 
they have had that idea themselves, but prior thereto they may 
have been rather doubtful whether it was the proper thing 
or not, but they have been helped out to know their idea was 
somewhere near the right thing. 

Another thing I have noticed that has been particularly 
interesting to me has been the little cards in the windows with 
the clever saying on them. There will be perhaps a window 
displaying gowns, or say of coats, and the coats which the 
average woman would perhaps pass by by just saying that is 
a new coat, very nice, something like that, that is something 
new, and then they would go by, but on the little card is some- 
thing about the Stark collar is again seen this season, but it 
tas taken on added dignity of length and breadth, and there is 
something quite flowery about the little saying put on a nice 
card and immediately attracts the woman’s attention to that 
collar. 

And then perhaps on the next model will be something 
about another collar, and the statement on the card will be 
very attractive and say something about “This can be worn 
only by a very stylish woman,” why, immediately the woman 
thinks, “My goodness gracious, I wonder if I can wear that,” 
and she goes in and if the saleslady succeeds in selling her 
one and convincing her that she looks well, why, then she is 
all puffed up, she is a stylish woman. That is another idea 
that has interested me just tremendously, because I know I 
have been enthused about it and wondering what they will say 
next, because they are clever things, and they attract attention 
to some particular part of the garment that I know I would 
otherwise—otherwise we would not pay any attention to it 
at all. 

Now, another thing, I know women do not take in many 
things. They like to have things pointed out to them, like to 
have things made obvious. They are not particularly keen on 
observation. They like to have just one thing to look at; they 
don’t like to have a window cluttered up. That distracts their 
attention. They like to have it centered on one particular 
object. 

Then just one thing more that has really been of quite 
great interest to me lately in the windows, and that is that 
they have taken up the idea of interesting things that have been 
happening in the world, such as when Lindbergh had just gone 
across the ocean; about three or four weeks afterwards the 
stores were displaying French and English papers describing 
his flight. 

While there was something a little bit different in that, and 
it attracted attention, myself, I know, I did everything I could 
to get up close to the window to see what the paper had to 
say, and naturally when I got up there I wondered what that 
would have to do in a women’s clothing store, but still I was 
very, very interested, and then right alongside, I thought, 
“My, isn’t that a wonderful dress? Isn’t it a wonderful thing 
—they are displaying French gowns with the French papers 
and ideas,” and I thought what a wonderful thing that is. 
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Pacific Meet Severs I.A.D.M. Ties 


(Continued from page 10) 


“As for me, and speaking with the authority vested in me 
as president of the Portland Display Club, therefore repre- 
senting the sentiment of the Portland Display Club, backed 
by the sentiment of the Oakland Club and San Francisco 
Club. I wish to make this statement here: ‘We do not favor 
compulsory membership in the International Association for 
members of the Pacific Coast Display Men’s Association. 
We strongly urge that every man on the coast avail himself 
of the privileges and advantages of membership in the Inter- 
national, but we do not believe that that should be made 
compulsory, because we believe thereby we would be sub- 
merging our identity as a unit in this great Pacific empire. 
We believe we would be keeping members out of our local 
clubs who feel they want to belong to the club, by having to 
pay local dues, coast dues and International Association 
dues.’ And, therefore, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I wish 
to make this. motion: ‘That membership in the International 
Association be an optional matter with the individual mem- 
bers of the Pacific Coast Association, and that we here as- 
sembled as delegates of the Pacific Display Men's Association 
do not affiliate as a body with the International Association.’ ” 

Seattle and Spokane delegates asserted their intention to 
adhere to the International and Secretary L. A. Rogers and 
President Stensgaard, of the International, pleaded for unity. 
The effect of the Stensgaard plea was a demand from several 
delegates that the motion be tabled until the following day. 
Bechtold promptly countered with a citation of parliamentary 
rules, showing such a move out of order. He declared his 
willingness, however, to support action retaining the status 
quo, viz., nominal affiliation without compulsory payment of 
per capita tax by the membership. He declared that he was 
willing to follow the precedent set by the I. A. D. M. in 
tabling action on the Amdahl constitution for a year. 

This pronouncement brought Stensgaard back to the 
floor. Challenging the existence of such a precedent, he de- 
clared that the I. A. D. M. was willing to include a coast 
representative in the group to form the new I. A. D. M. con- 
stitution if the coastmen continued affiliation. If they did 
not, however, representation was impossible. 

Bechtold seized on this statement and interpreted it to 
mean that regardless of whether the coast delegates voted in 
favor of a break or postponed action for a year, they would 
have no representation in the forthcoming constitution par- 
leys. He thereupon pressed his motion. After the affirmative 
vote was taken, and as the negative vote was being polled, 
Chairman Wilson explained that those voting in the negative 
were casting their votes for compulsory affiliation. Cries of 
“not compulsory” rose all over the room, even from Amdahl, 
who led the fight for continued affiliation. The chairman 
repeated his interpretation of the motion and the opponents 
of secession sat down, thus making the vote unanimous. 

The initial session was called to order by Convention 
Director H. D. Nickel at 11:15 Tuesday morning. As the 


- delegates filed to their seats, the orchestra struck up “Smiles” 


and Mayor Rolph was ushered to the platform. After his 
glowing eulogy of San Francisco and extension of welcome 
to the visitors, President Fred A. Gross responded, and the 
convention was under way. Leaders of the San Francisco 
Club and members of the convention committees were intro- 
duced. This paved the way for the address of William L. 
Stensgaard, president of the I. A. D. M. and official repre- 
sentative of his organization, who described the work of 
his administration in placing the International upon a busi- 
ness basis. At the conclusion of his address adjournment 
was taken for filming of the convention photograph and shots 
of the delegates by Pathe and Fox cameramen. 

The afternoon session heard Richard Neustadt, general 
director of the Retail Merchants’ Association in a plea for 
sounder appraisal of window values. 

Addresses by L. F. Dinkelspiel, of the H. C. Capwell 
Co., Oakland, on “The Budget,’ and Ben Allaun, Modern 
Arts Studio, Chicago, on “A Bit of Advice” followed. 

Wednesday morning the first speaker was Rudolph 
Schaeffer, of the Schaeffer School of Color and Design, San 


(Continued on page 65) 
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With the New York Displaymen 


“Modern Note” and Its Exponents in Gotham Windowcraft—Biggs a 
Master of the Art—Where Macy's Lead—Saks’ Display Objectives 


By COLEMAN W. McCAMPBELL 
New York Correspondent, The DISPLAY WORLD 


OW that the dead heat of summer is here and 
preparation for fall displays are under way, it 
might not be so very much amiss to devote 
some space to a sketchy analysis of the types of 
window display which have been current in the 
metropolitan area the past few months. The 

dominating trend is definitely modernistic. However, there 
are a large number of stores which as yet have not made 
much of a contribution in this direction. 

New York windows easily divide themselves into three 
classifications: Those emphasizing the modern note, those 
emphasizing the theatrical effect, and those emphasizing the 
straightforward display of merchandise. 

Of greatest interest to the window display profession at 
large are the stores emphasizing the modern note, for they 
are pioneers in introducing a new vitality into window dis- 
play—a vitality that can be profitably reflected by stores in 
cities of every state. Foremost among New York stores 
who are conducting interesting experiments with modern 
effect are: Macy’s, Stern’s, Wanamaker’s and Saks’ Fifth 
Avenue. Of course, there are others, but these four seem to 
stress the modern note with more persistence and success. 
Unfortunately, Wanamaker’s out-of-the-way location pre- 
cludes frequent inspection and the shallow depth of the win- 
dows of Saks’ Fifth Avenue prohibit very ambitious attempts 
in variety. Hence, most of the discussion will be devoted to 
the other two stores. 

I have been particularly intrigued by the experiments being 
conducted by Mr. Biggs at Stern’s. His windows at Forty- 
second Street are in my daily path, hence I have been able 
to observe them closely. He has cleverly taken a handicap 
and converted it into an asset, the handicap being the perma- 
nent background and depth of his windows. 

The background is dark wood, only three-quarters high, 
and the windows are very deep. Instinctively feeling that the 
most important thing in display is an appropriate or arresting 
background, Mr. Biggs has created his own. And he has 





A Macy Travel Window—The Effect of the Cut-Out Passengers, Unique and Life-like, 
Increases the Display’s Attention Value 


optained variety not only by the materials used, but by alter- 
nately decreasing the depth and shape of his backgrounds. 
This gives the passerby a new interest in his windows. 

You can never tell what to expect. One week it will be a 
background of oilcloth, another week a background of felt. 
Or it may be a monk’s cloth, silk repp, satin, velvet, cretonne. 
Again, the background may be a solid draping, or a series 
of panels and screens of the same materials. His methods 
of obtaining variety seem endless. Then, of course, he has 
trick cabinets, shelves, pyramids, stands, all modernistic, but 
of his own special design, each echoing and developing the 
particular color schemes he has in mind. 

These latter have been utilized with marked success for 
displaying handbags, perfumes, shoes—particularly shoes. In 
fact, as I have mentioned before, Mr. Biggs has achieved 
amazing effects with shoes, effects which have been novel, yet 
have had real beauty and restraint. 

Speaking of backgrounds, I believe I have previously men- 
tioned the experiments conducted by Altman’s in this respect, 
with screens and draped materials and the splendid results 
obtained. Mr. Frankenthal had much the same problem as 
Mr. Biggs (a dark wood background and excessive depth), 
and has met it in much the same way. The reason I have 
given more space to Stern’s is due to the fact that they have 
more consistently stressed the modern note which is the big 
point of my discussion this month. 

Now for Macy’s. Individual displays of Macy’s have ex- 
ceeded anything produced by other stores in New York. For 
instance, a series of travel windows used recently by Macy’s 
was more striking and detail perfect in execution than any 
similar series which has appeared this season. A phctograph 
of one of these windows is reproduced herewith. Note the 
realistic effect of the cut-out ship and passengers. Yet the 
effect is much more smart and impressive than if wax models 
had been used. This same motive was developed with equal 
skill in the other windows of the series. You can imagine 
how boldly unique they were! On the other hand, Macy’s 
windows have not been as con- 
sistently modern in tone or as 
consistently important and inter- 
esting as several other stores. 
Perhaps this is due to the large 
number of windows they have. 
Anyway, Mr. Eldredge and _ his 
assistants do wonders and have a 
habit of surprising you with their 
resourcefulness. 

Last week a tour of Macy’s 
Thirty-fifth Street windows re- 
vealed a big variety. You saw 
a spacious French provincial din- 
ing room, charmingly gay and 
quaint, a vivid window of im- 
ported coolie coats (these were of 
exotic Oriental design and dis- 
played in connection with Oriental 
screen and suitable shoes), a win- 
dow featuring colorful India 
prints as bedspreads, a window 
filled with pieces of maple furni- 
ture for a bedroom and unified 
by yellow bedspread and pillows, 
and a display of toy boats. The 
latter was probably the best. 
Against a painted background of 
the sea, an imitation wave and 
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water effect had been obtained by 
draping green cheese cloth over 
blue satin and having irregular 
posts or mounts underneath. On 
the crests thus created were 
placed elaborate toy sails and 
motor boat craft of all designs. 
It almost resembled a toy repro- 
duction of a scene from the Yale- 
Harvard regatta. 

Just a note about Wanamaker’s. 
They have g.ven impetus to the 
modern note, and exhibited much 
ingenuity in their methods of in- 
terpretation and adaptation to 
their needs. At times they have 
made an almost fantastic use of 
it, particularly in the design and 
arangement of their wooden racks 
and stands for display. I'll never 
forget an extremely clever display 
of dishes and glassware which 
they had in the early spring. It 
occupied six or eight windows 
and was refreshingly different. 

This brings us to Saks’ Fifth Avenue. As mentioned 
before, they are handicapped by shallow windows. Another 
handicap, noticeable mostly to the critic’s eye, is the fact that 
the background of their windows is golden oak. This is the 
wrong type of wood against which to display modern French, 
German and Viennese furniture and accessories. However, 
due to the displayman’s taste in arrangement, this is a detail 
unobserved by the average customer. And let is be stated 


here that Saks’ Fifth Avenue windows accomplish what they 


set out to accomplish. Their aim, I believe, is to create an 
impression of ultra-smartness, also to impress upon the public 
that they are a step or two ahead in style and variety. This 
they do. Windows on all sides of the building maintain a 
uniform standard of chic dominance. There is a firie uni- 
formity, too, in the display accessories used. 

This is illustrated in the photograph of one of their win- 
dows accompanying this article. While this is not one of their 
best it will serve the purpose. The smart modern note is de- 
veloped by the design and bold color of the screen, by the 
design of the wrought iron light stand, by the display rack 
and by the arrangement of the bottles of perfume. In other 
windows you will find multiple variations of the same type 
of accessories, namely, screens, wrought iron panels and 
lights and odd-shaped racks and cabinets. 

Under the second classification, those emphasizing theatri- 
cal effect, two stores come to mind immediately. They are 
Avedon’s and Arnold, Constable & Co. Avedon’s is con- 
sistently theatrical and with success, for it is just the type of 
display that appeals to Avedon’s clientele. But Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co. is only intermittently theatrical. There is a 
reason for that, too. Arnold, Constable & Co. have greater 
variety of merchandise and a less definitely monotype 
clientele. Both stores utilize the modern note to advantage. 
In recent issues I have discussed both Mr. Arkow, of Arnold, 
Constable & Co., and Mr. Cory, of Avedon’s, at considerable 
length, so I won’t duplicate the comments here. 

Another store more or less theatrical in tendency and ap- 
peal is the Richard Hudnut Shop. This shop also introduces 
the modern note and at times produces windows of exquisite 
beauty. At other times the novelty is a bit garish. 

The bulk of the stores in New York and elsewhere come 
under the third classification, those who emphasize the display 
of the merchandise itself. There are two subdivisions, i. e., 
those who strive for elaborate and those who strive for simple 
effects. Of the latter subdivision, Tiffany is a shining ex- 
ample. In their Fifth Avenue windows they seldom exhibit 
more than a single piece of bronze statuary in each compart- 
ment. Other examples include many of the more exclusive 
dress establishments—Bergdoff-Goodman, to mention only 
one. In passing their store the other day I noticed two smart 
costumes of straw yellow. Placed between was a tall, trans- 
parent cylindrical vase containing bizarre flowers of amber 
glass. The effect was one of almost disdainful smartness. 
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A Saks’ Fifth Avenue Display Emphasizing the “Modern Note” in a 
Boldly Painted Screen and Wrought Iron Torchere 


Naturally, the bulk belong to the second subdivision, those 
who go in for elaborate effects, either in the quantity or va- 
riety of merchandise shown. Woolworth stores are probably 
the most conspicuous examples. Then there are practically 
all of the stores on Broadway, lower Fifth Avenue, and other 
streets which introduce timely notes of interest and dramatic 
effects now and then, but which are principally concerned 
with problems of bulk display. Saks’ Herald-Square store, 
Gimbel’s, and some of Macy’s women’s and men’s apparel 
windows illustrate it. An effort is made to crowd as many 
straw hats, as many kinds of bags, or as many units in one 
window as possible, so those on the sidewalk can make their 
selection from the wiridow. The type of display specialized 
on usually depends on the aim of the store and its clientele. 

A fourth classification might be made of those stores which 
consistently strive for beauty of effect. An example of this 
would be Lord & Taylor. Yet this would not be wholly fair, 
for this store blends in characteristics from the first two 
classifications. They use the modern note and they often 
achieve excellent theatrical effects. More distinctive, how- 
ever, is their consistent capitalization of the timely in their 
windows and the perfection of their room interiors. In the 
latter, no other store in Gotham can approach them. 

As a concluding note, it is safe to predict that fall will 
witness an emphatic growth in the widespread use of the 
modern note. The alert displayman will plan accordingly. 


W. D. A. A. Convention in October 
Association Officers Predict Largest Gathering Yet 
Staged by Their Oraanization 





LANS for the annual convention of the Window 

Display Advertising Association to be held at 

New York this fall are already well under way 

and convention authorities predict increased at- 
tendance and larger exhibits. 

President Lee Bristol has appointed Paul B. West, adver- 
tising manager of the National Carbon Co., manufacturers of 
Ever-Ready flashlights, as general convention chairman, and 
has promised him his personal .assistance in assembling a 
gathering excelling the 1926 meeting. 

Delegates will convene at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Oc- 
tober 4, when three days of addresses and demonstrations 
will be begun. The meetings are to be held in the Roof Gar- 
gen, where the last convention was staged, and exhibit halls 
will, as last year, occupy adjoining rooms. 

Association membership is increasing and at a ratio which 
surpasses all records of the recent past. A number of manu- 
facturers of lithographic material, mountings and specialties 
have joined, most of these hailing from the metropolitan area 
of Greater New York. Advertising agencies, which have 
affliated, have a much wider range. 
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FALL OPENING 
WINDOWS AND 
FUR DISPLAYS 





An Effective Fur Win- 
dow Shown by Display 
Manager Henry Goering 
at I. Magnin & Co., San 
Francisco. 





A “Stunt” Window In- 

stalled Last Year at John 

Barker's, Ltd., London, 

England, by Manager 
Combs. 





A Small City Opening 
Display Installed for the 
F, A. Empsall Co., 
Watertown, N. Y., by 
M. R. Hiller. 
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Fundamentals of Color and Layout 


Methods for Production of Posters and Cards That Insure Attention 
and Effectivencss—Embellishments to Avoid 


By W. P. YORK 
Peoria Display Co., Peoria, Ill. 


(An Address Delivered to the Detroit I. A. D. M. Convention) 


EFORE weighing relative merits of the alphabet 
or styles of lettering you should develop one or 
until it becomes second nature to letter, giving 
all of your thought to the layout and colors to 
two styles and stick to those particular styles 
to be used on the poster. Try to perfect a 

style of lettering that is not only very speedy but that is 
also very legible. Remember that the passerby and window 
shopper haven't time to decipher some eccentric type of letter- 
ing. It has been said that a good show card or poster should 
be thoroughly digested in three to five seconds. 

The great importance of well-rendered show cards is quite 
often overlooked not only by the display executives but the 
store executives as well. The show card is the mouthpiece of 
the display. It is actively working both night and day to assist 
the display to create a desire and demand for the articles dis- 
played. To slight the display card is to lessen the strength 
of the window display. The display card is truly the finishing 
touch to the display. ‘Too often much thought and expense is 
expended on a well-executed window display, and is then 
cheapened by a thoughtlessly executed card. 

To use poor materials is as detrimental to good cards as 
poor workmanship. A poor brush not only tends to slow up 
the card, but it is impossible to get the sharp definition and 
that easy free stroke with a brush of uncertain quality. Im- 
properly mixed colors greatly weaken the strength of a well- 
lettered card. 

Good Boards Are Essential 

A good grade of cardboard in well-selected colors and pat- 
terns greatly enhances the: value of a card. Too often the 
stock is too light weight, causing the card to curl. 

This is particularly true where a thin ply railroad or blank 
is used for sales in half and full sheet sizes. To use a good 
erade of matboard not only for the better class of displays but 
for the special events and interior cards, not only lends dignity 
to the store, but gives the buying public the impression that 
the merchandise specially featured is of good value and is a 
good buy instead of an ordinary product at an ordinary sale 
price. 

One display executive stated that he uses a very good 
erade of matboard on every occasion and that it not only 
greatly enhances the interior of his store, but that it helps 
create a desire for the merchandise displayed. This executive 
estimated that the difference in cost of the better quality 
stock that he was using and ordinary railroad board or 
blanks would not run more than $50 to $100 per year. 


Color and Layout Are Vital Factors 

There are two vitally important factors in good, effective 
display cards. These are layout and color. One is as impor- 
tant as the other, as they go hand in hand, 

What is the most important item of layout construction? 
As we all know, it is easier to read from left to right than 
from right to left. Hence, a message that may be quickly 
grasped by the average reader or shopper should embody that 
principle. Then if the layout is developed from left to right 
at a downward slant, the card should be quickly grasped by 
the shopper. 

This basic principle may be handled in many effective 
ways and variations. However, the artist should religiously 
adhere to this principle as the fundamental basic construc- 
tion. The use of decorative lines and panels to further 
embellish the poster and to help space the copy matter more 
effectively is permissible and is a good policy at times, if 
not overdone. 


To group the copy into well-balanced geometric spaces, 
dividing certain relative matter into sections, not only tends 
to create better balance, but also places the copy matter in 
such a grouped position that it is much easier assimilated 
by the shopper in a glance. This particularly holds true when 
the card is composed of quite heavy copy. 


Layout Should Run from Left to Right 


A good layout plan for heavy copy matter is to place the 
descriptive matter in the upper lefthand corner. Then the 
“feature item” is brought out in larger proportions in the 
upper center portion of the card. The balance of descriptive 
matter is placed in the lower righthand corner. 

The same principle may be used in layout of a card having 
two major features and a unit or two of descriptive matter. 
First, a major feature in the upper lefthand corner, then a 
panel of descriptive matter in the approximate center of the 
card, and the final major feature in the lower right section 
of the poster. 

Quite often when the card has heavy copy that can not 
readily be divided into groups or panels it is a good idea to 
space this matter in one panel directly through the center of 
the card. This not only places the copy matter in an easily 
readable layout, but it gives the reader the impression that 
there in’t as much to be read as there really is, which 
naturally causes more people to read the massage. It is an 
acknowledged fact that the average shopper will not take the 
time to read all of the copy matter on a card if it is par- 
ticularly heavy. 

I desire to emphatically stress the desirability of not 
trying to cover the whole card with copy matter. One well- 
known card writer advises that at least half of the surface 
of a card should be clear of any copy matter or decorations 
whatsoever. This result can be obtained only by good layout 
spacing. 

Beware of Decorative Embellishment 

Too often an embryo card writer feels that his product is 
not a work of art without a lovely mass of scrolls, flowers, 
pasted pictures, and the like. It is true that some decoration 
on a card tends to embellish it, but the average beginner 
overdoes it, creating a weird conglomeration of shapes and 
colors that not only detract from the sales power of the card, 
but destroy all esthetic value not only to the card in ques- 
tion but to the display as well. Bear in mind that simplicity 


‘in your layout is of great importance—not only simplicity in 


the composition of the card, but in the style of lettering as 
well. 

In regard to colors, I favor using a dark stock in prefer- 
ence to a light color for the following reasons: 

A light letter on a dark field is not only more attractive, 
but stands out better than the other color combination. 

Dark backgrounds tend to create a stronger contrast 
which causes the different colors when applied to reflect more 
brilliantly their pigment values. 

For instance, apply orange to a black card and to a white 
card—you will note that the black combination is more pleas- 
ing. Dark cards also harmonize well with the display, par- 
ticularly with clothing. 

However, many striking effects may be obtained on a 
light stock. Buffs, lemon yellows, apricot, and such colors 
may be made into very pleasing and sales-producing display 
cards. 

No doubt white cards are used more than any other stock 
in preparing display cards, but if a white card is used, by 
all means add a bit of bright color to some part of the copy 
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E. H L.isle Used a Brass Framed Velvet Panel for the Background of this Prize-Winning Oklahoma City Window 


or decoration. There is nothing so depressing as a plain 
white card having nothing but plain black lettering. 

Some people think that it tends to lend dignity not only 
to the card but to the store itself and the window displays to 
use black on white display cards. With this belief, I most 
thoroughly disagree. If you must use a white card with black 
letters, run a border around the card in fairly bright colors, 
such as magenta or cerulean blue, toned down to a pleasing 
combination with white, or make the initial letter of the copy 
in vermilion or orange mineral. 

You can readily see that this kills that mournful effect 
and adds an atmosphere of life and buoyancy to the card that 
will radiate not only to the merchandise displayed, but to the 
prospective purchaser as well. It is good to remember 
that the primary object of a display card is to sell merchan- 
dise and a bright and cheerful appearance will carry greater 
sales force than a color combination that is morbid and de- 
pressing. 

The question often arises as to the good derived from 
putting illustrations on show cards. It is true that a picture 
can tell a more comprehensive story in a shorter time than 
mere grouping of words. A well-illustrated poster also has 
that intrinsic quality—human appeal. In preparing a poster 
the major thought of the artist is to develop an art subject 
that will have color appeal to every person who sees his 
poster. Every item that will be of value to achieve these 
results is stressed and all non-essential details are eliminated. 
A good poster artist creates an art subject that tells a story 
with as little detail in the drawing as possible. 

H’orking Pasters Into Color Scheme 

However, the average card writer is not a poster artist, 
even though he has every possibility to develop into one by 
proper application. Quite often the card writer will see a 
print in some magazine or trade journal that appeals to him; 
he will clip it and mount it on a show card. The colors in 
the print and those used in his card very often clash for the 
simple reason that he has thought of only the beauty or ap- 
peal of the illustration and has not thought of the color and 
layout that he is to use to give it its proper position and 
strength. Again, he quite often cuts it out and pastes it on 
with a rough outline of show card color that has no color 
relation to either the print or the colors used on the show 
card. 

These shortcomings may be overcome by two methods: 
First, if he will use enough thought in selecting the proper 
colors and layout, using the illustration as the paramount 
feature instead of merely pasting the picture to the card or 
outlining it after the application, paint shadows, panels, and 
other features in colors that blend the picture into the card 
as an intrinsic part, giving the impression to the average ob- 
server that the illustration is really part of the poster and 
not just the application of a pretty picture for the simple 
reason that it appealed to some zealous executive or to the 
card writer himself. 


A still better way, if the card writer is artistically in- 
clined, is to pantagraph the illustration to his card and then 
fill in with show card colors. By keeping a can of good glue 
on his desk and adding a few drops to his colors he can 
apply any number of colors over each other without picking 
up the under color. The.colors will also adhere to the card 
and will not rub up or crack. 


Obtaining a Wider Range of Color 


Many card writers use only the show card colors as they 
come in the manufacturer’s jar. By doing this their range 
of color is very limited and quite often the color is not of 
the proper consistency to apply properly. 

If you will procure about three or four dozen salt cups at 
the ten cent store and mix your tints therein, adding a drop 
or two of glue and thinning to the proper consistency it will 
be found that much better results may be obtained. When 
through, for the time being, with a tint or color, it may be 
saved for future use, by covering with water. When you are 
ready to use it again, merely pour the water off and the color 
is ready for use. 

You will find that these color cups will be indispensable 
after you have used them a while, as you can shape your 
brush nicely against the edge of the cup, and the saving in 
time over the old method of dipping the brush into the color 
jar, then shaping it to a chisel point on a piece of cardboard . 
will more than compensate for the time expended in mixing 
the color in the cups. The cups may be readily cleaned by 
soaking them in water. I think the cost is about twenty cups 
for one dollar. 

We often hear the card writer question the future in the 
card writing game. For the man who has native artistic 
ability and is welling to apply himself there is a great oppor- 
tunity. 

Many of the nationally famous poster artists began as card 
writers. You often come in contact with a good artist who 
is a poor letterer, but the card writer who develops into a 
poster artist doesn’t have to worry about that “bugbear,” for 
he, as a rule, can make his poster more effective with his 
“snappy,” free style of lettering. 





EINSON-FREEMAN WINS PATENT LITIGATION 


In a verdict handed down in the United States District 
Court on July 2 by Judge Grover M. Moscowitz the basic 
patents on the “double-tier” counter display container in- 
vented by the Einson-Freeman Company were fully upheld. 

Litigation was started on this only after several container 
manufacturers had infringed upon the  Einson-Freeman 
patents. 

The decision is broad and far-reaching in its scope and 
fully protects not only the Einson-Freeman Co., but all of 
their clients to whom exclusive rights to this Container were 
granted 
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For Every 
Window-Lighting Need! 


Shallow windows, deep windows—high 
windows, low windows—each may be cor- 
rectly illuminated with scientifically designed 
X-Ray Reflectors. 


The “Jack” and “Jill” reflectors at $4.50 each 
are two of the most popular units for medium size win- 
dows, while the “Queen” at $6.00 is the running mate 
of the “King” for larger windows. De not forget the 
No. 33 FLOOD-Ray for unusual effects! 


Let X-Ray Reflectors Work for You, Mr. Displayman! 


CURTIS LIGHTING, Inc. 


1119 West Jackson Boulevard 


31 W. Forty-Sixth St. CHICAGO 3113 W. Sixth Street 
New York Los Angeles 
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Scharninghausen’s Schoolroom Scene 


How a Seattle Display Manager Won the Limelight for Windows 
Featuring Clothing for “School Kids” 


HEN William Scharninghausen, display 

display manager for the Bon Marche, 

Seattle, told the delegates to the I. A. 

D. M. convention at Detroit on June 16 

that the day of window playlets was 

swiftly approaching, he touched upon a subject which 

has been upon the minds of leading display designers 
for many months. 

Equipped with the same lighting devices which em- 
bellish the stage, and recognized as a tiny theatre for 
the dramatization of merchandise values, the window 
has not yet escaped the conventionalism of wax figures 
except when on rare occasions a live model has appeared 
as a demonstrator. 

But the advent of the radio and the development of 
the loud speaker have changed the situation. «Already 
Lawrence Puffer, display manager for the Smith-Win- 
chester Co., Jackson, Mich., has demonstrated that a 
window drama supported by loud speakers will block 
the streets with spectators and boost sales to a remark- 
able extent. 

Scharninghausen has not gone quite so far, but his 
experiments have shown him that the possibilities for 
this type of window are unlimited. His first attempt 
was a display, staged before the opening of school in 
1926, when he converted a corner window into a model 
schoolroom. Drafting a clerk who had a smattering of 
teaching experience, he recruited a dozen well-known 
youngsters and regaled passersby with a school scene 
showing the “kiddies” at their desks. 

In full view of the spectators, the children entered 
the window, hung up their cloaks and hats, and walked 
around the edge of the glassed-in space. 
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They filed to their desks, were seated, sang songs, 
saluted the flag, gave recitations, and then went to the 
blackboard and laboriously worked “problems.” The 
merchandise tie-up came in at this point through use 
of the problems figuring the cost of a school outfit. 
The “students” were clothed in popular priced goods 
taken directly from stock. 

A note of comedy was found in the ludicrous figure 
cut by one youngster who was caught chewing gum. 
Haled before the “teacher” he was forced to disgorge 
into the waste basket, afterwards being crowned with a 
“dunce cap” and sent to sit in a corner. Another mis- 
creant, wiser than the first, when discovered in similar 
disobedience, cooled “teacher's” anger by presenting 
her with an apple. 

This interesting skit was presented in the morning 
and afternoon and on each occasion the sidewalks were 
blocked. In the intervals between the appearances, pho- 
tographs of the children enlarged to life size and 
mounted on heavy wallboard were used as “supers.” 
Garbed in light colored garments, equipped with mov- 
able arms, these paper mannequins held evening passers 
spellbound. All of the cast were well known in their 
home communities and their friends broadcast the story 
of their adventure with such speed that all of Seattle 
was vibrant with a curiosity that was satisfied only by 
viewing the spectacle. 

Kneouraged by — this Scharninghausen 
shortly afterward followed with a display featuring 
enlargements .of schoolboy baseball teams. For these 
windows special backgrounds were built imitating the 
familiar felt-bound slate, with huge sponges 

In his convention address, Mr. Scharninghausen 


SUCCESS, 





A Schoolroom Scene Installed by George H. Janes for the Carl Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


New York Salesroom: 1350 Broadway 
Factory: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Improvements for 
Ready-to-Wear Dept. 


No. 364/K12 

























































Ready to Wear. The 
base is cast from solid 
bronze loaded with iron 


Size of Card Frame 5% 
inches by 7 inches. 

Thickness of upright 
bar, 1% inches. 

Thickness of hanging 
bar, 1 inch. 

Size of base, 12 inches. 


No. 364/K16 


Costumer Rack with 
extra heavy base, 16-inch 
spread for hanging fur 
coats. 
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Children’s Wear as Shown by William Hanly at Lew Levi’s, Nanticoke, Pa—This Simple Plan Can Be Readily Duplicated 


forecast playlets in which live models or mobile wax 
figures would be used to demonstrate shoes and hosiery. 
shoe windows showing salesmen selling footwear to 
fair prospects, luggage windows depicting figures wav- 
ing handkerchiefs to departing friends on steamers or 
trains. 

He announced that in some of his fall displays he 
planned to use a home scene for exploitation of gowns 
with victrolas and pianos to afford backgrounds for the 
illustrations of feminine accomplishment which feature 
home entertainment. To back this up in extraordinary 
fashion, he said that loud speakers would be used to 
convey the music to the passer, and when vocal solos 
were required by the posing of the figures, singers 
would be concealed behind screens to insure proper 
location of the sound. 





Winning the Youngster--and Others 
“Kite Contest’ Wins Our Store Favorabde Publicity ; 
An Opening Sale Under a Different Title 
By WILLARD A. BERGY 
Display Manager, Schroder Bros., Battle Creek, Mich. 


ERE is a stunt we used recently in our boys’ 
shop, a_kite-flying contest, run for six 
weeks, in which prizes were given to the 
boys who made and flew their kites in the 

best fashion. The prizes offered 
were a bicycle, a wrist watch 
and a fielder’s glove. Similar 
prizes were offered to two classes 


jn &LO™ 





of competitors. 


On the day of the contest we 
left the store ina body on a 
special street car, which bore 
banners on each side reading, 
“Schroder’s Kite-Flying Con- 
test.” The car carried us to a 
local athletic field, where the 
kites were flown and the efforts 
were judged by the recreation 


director of the Battle Creek public schools. The pub- 
licity was of pronounced benefit to the boys’ department, 
and created a marked amount of interest, as is demon- 
strated by the accompanying pictures. 

Schroders’ always lay stress upon occasions of this 
character and gain the utmost in publicity and prestige 
from them. During the celebration of “Know Battle 
Creek Week” we installed a special display, in which the 
manufactures of a local company were exploited. This 
display, of course, had no merchandising pull, but it 
brought to our windows a large part of the interest 
which was generated by the numerous displays producea 
by this civic celebration. 

With much the same thought, we shaped our spring 
opening plans so that we could get rid of the stereo- 
typed phrases which are usually employed in describing 
these events. Swinging away from the hackneyed 
“Spring Openings” and “Spring Exhibitions,” we cre- 
ated Schroders’ “Garden of Spring,” and the effect was 
notably beneficial. Our large arcade was trimmed -with 
gray moss hung from the ceiling, while the floor was 
treated with green-dyed sawdust. In the windows on 
each side of the street entrance we used eighteen-inch 
white garden gates that extended to the ceiling, on 
one side curving away in a semicircle from the top. 
Wrought-iron lanterns were also attached at center 
positions hung with chains and lit with green lamps. 
A large flower bed was an unusual feature. 





A View of the Schroder “Kite Party” in Front of the Store 
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Your Magnet-- The Window 


UT in your windows the force that draws the eve of 

the passerby, centers his attention on the merchan- 
dise, induces an appreciation of the quality and service 
vou are offering to him. Put in a background that makes 
for beauty and lends a subtle suggestion of excellence 
to the merchandise—-a background of “Sol” Fabrics, 
now available in forty colors. 


“SOL” FABRICS 


Use for your interior display and decoration our luxurious 
Satines, Mohairs, Silk Taffetas and Velvets, that lend them- 
selves so readily to any decorative scheme. 


Durable, distinctive, yet moderate in price—“Sol” and our other 
fabrics are offered in a wide range of lustrous fade-proof colors 
and a wide variety of patterns suitable for every display need. 


Our complete stock of all colors and widths enables us to serve 
your needs immediately. 


Send for Samples and Color Chart 


S. M. HEXTER & CO., Sole Owners 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office: 381 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago Office: 189 W. Madison Street 
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A Luggage Window With Special Appeal to College Girls Installed at the Close of the School Year 


We Win Because We Work Together 


Close Cooperation Between Buyers, Advertising Writers and the 
Display Department Is the Secret of Our Window Success 


By HARRY SMILEY 
Display Manager, The Aug. W". Snuth Co., Spartansburg, S.C. 


HE secret of the attention-compelling win- 
dow displays of The Aug. W. Smith Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C., is the close co-opera- 
tion of the store’s buyers, advertising de- 
partment and sales force. For instance: 

when the merchandise manager wires new style notes 
from New York, I immediately draw plans for the dis- 
play. When the merchandise arrives, display background 
is completed and ready for installation. The ad-man 
features every new display prominently in the store’s 
advertisement. I always ask department heads to give 
their opinions regarding the harmony of the display, 
which often results in helpful criticism. To tie-up with 
the feature window and the advertising the elevators 
and mezzanine floors are appropriately decorated. This 
method results in complete and forceful publicity. 

No windows are allowed to remain in over a week. 
One of the six windows is changed every other day, 
thereby showing something new every day and _ inci- 
dentally carrying out truthfully the store’s slogan— 
“Always something new to show you.” 

A well-lighted and spacious room on the third floor 
about 25x25 feet with six windows, is given over to 
the advertising and display department and here the 
displays are designed and created. Among the really 
original displays created recently, was a real life-size 
cotton field scene, with negroes picking the white fibre 
for the store’s Cotton Goods Week, resulting in a heavy 
demand for these goods. A life-size figure of a negro 
boy cut from wallboard showed him sitting on a stone 


fence in front of the cotton field background picking a 
banjo, his arm moving to and fro with the aid of a 
hidden motor. 

Other well-liked mechanical windows included a sail 
boat, rocking along over the waves, which was shown 
during our Annual White Sale, a large ‘revolving 
Rotary Club emblem, and a hosiery display, featuring 
plane grey hose, showing the monoplane, “The Spirit 
of St. Louis” flying over the Atlantic. 

When the window that is shown was installed, the 
spring term was ending at Converse College, a school 
for girls, near Spartansburg. Vacation equipment and 
luggage were very much in order, and the window 
brought our facility for serving the students to their 
attention in a manner that won patronage swiftly. 

Good mechanical, or rather, motion displays are 
my hobby. Who doesn't like to see things move, espe- 
cially merchandise ? 
BEATRICE AWARDS CONTRACT FOE WATER FETE 

The 1927 contract for the Venetian Carnival, which has 
been the foremost civic celebration of Beatrice, Neb., for 
several years, was awarded to Homer Grimes, Earl P. Klep- 
pinger and Stanley Bullard. Grimes and Kleppinger are 
display managers for Beatrice stores. 

The parade this year consisted of eighteen barges in- 
stead of fifteen as in past years. The International News 
reel filmed the procession. The 1927 carnival was termed 
“The Pageant of American Holidays,’ and presented ideas 
which the designers, Grimes and Kleppinger, had been de- 
veloping since the first of the year. The celebration was held 
on July 26 on the Big Blue River. 
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Originality 
Counts! 
Read Mr. Colonna’s letter below 


I am sending you a display 
which you may enter in the con- 
test, a “June Bride” display. 


The background measures 8x8 
feet, representing an Art of Fan- 
tasy Stand, Drape Stand, Flower, 
Bird and Sign Holders that were 
all made with the Cutawl. This 
display has given me much credit 
when I presented it to the public. 
It is not a painting, and every 
bit of this feature was cut with 
the great machine which made 
it possible. 

I consider the Cutawl the tool 
which makes the fantastic dream 
of the window trimmer come true. 

(Signed) Rudolph Colonna, 

Display Manager, 
Sasso Department Store, 
Hazelton, Pa. 

















This Display Won Third Prize in the 1927 Cutaw] Contest 


Prize Window Display by Mr. R. Colonna, Display Manager of the Sasso Department Store, Hazelton, Pa. 


The Cutawl ---“the tool which 
makes the Fantastic Dreams of 
Window Trimmers come True” 


Hundreds of window display specialists have the ideas 
and are original in their designs . . . but lack proper me- 
chanical equipment to produce prize-winning backgrounds. 

The Cutawl encourages one to attempt bigger things, 
to do outstandingly attractive work with less hard work; 
less labor; less cost. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


CUTAWL 


Instead of trusting your good ideas and designs to the risk of 
spoilage ... trying to cut them out in the old-fashioned hack saw 
way ... put the Cutawl in your department. 

Thereafter you'll have more time for creative background de- 
signing. You can do more and earn more, improving the quality 
of your work and reducing costs by installing the high-speed, 
electrically driven Cutawl. 


Write. . . . Get Particulars 
About Our 15-Day Free Trial Offer 


Others have done these things. You can, if you will. Write 
today. Let us tell you all about the work-saving Cutawl and how 
you can test it out on some of your own work on trial for fifteen 


days. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street, Chicago 
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Hardware Windows for Small Stores 


The Types That Will Win Attention for Modest Establishments Are 
-llready Making a Name for Display Manager Paul 





XAMPLES of hardware windows adapted great deal of thought to development of high-powdered i 
to the needs of the smaller stores are displays and the results show up well in available photo- | 
found in the work of W. H. Paul, display graphs of his work. 
manager for Kong’s Hardware Co., A showing of “Coleman” ranges, which have a | 
Seneca, Kansas. Mr. Paul has given a strong appeal to the people of the prairie states is one 


of his most recent installations. 
In this he used manufacturer’s 
helps ideally, choosing appro- 
priate sizes to flank the range 
which served as the central unit 
of his production. 

Particular attention was 
given the background. This 
was fashioned of crepe paper. 
the colors used being canary, 
light amber and light orange 
blending nicely into a sunburst. 
Drapes and rosettes with a tube 
at the top were on the front of 
the window. Orange lights 
were used. 

Mr. Paul realized the wis- 
dom of concentrating attention 
upon Coleman goods. Divining 
that interest created by the 
ranges might be used to pro- 
mote the sale of Coleman lamps 
and irons, he made good use of 
these items as accessories. 








A showing of paints and 
brushes placed late in the spring 
gave comparatively little space 
to paint itself but made a strong 
display of “dealer helps” illus- 
trating the results possible with 
the exploited brands. Panels 
showing specimens of brushes 
in stock were placed at each end 
of the display. 

For this window Mr. Paul 
prepared an ornate crepe paper 
background using blue, white 
and pink colors in two parallel 
panels separated by a strip of 
orange. Colored lights also con- 
tributed to the effectiveness of 
the presentation, a red screen 
being used in the center flanked 
by blue lights on each end. This 


RESULT GETTING TRIMS— 
Top, W. H. Paul’s Range Design 
Sunburst Background; Center, a 
Good Paint Trim; Base, “Harvest 
Sale” Model by G. M. Broderick, 
Hall Hardware Co., Minneapolis. 
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ambitious effort, seldom equaled in a town of Seneca’s size, 
produced marked attention and was instrumental in boosting 
paint sales noticeably. 

Tribute to Mr. Paul’s ability has been frequent. A hard- 
ware journal recently said of his work: “Stopping nine-tenths 
of the’ people who pass a store is a real job, but W. H. Paul, 
who trims the windows for the John Kong’s Hardware Store 
in Seneca, Kansas, did it recently with a display of china. 
Paul couldn’t hit that high an average on Fifth Avenue in 
New York City, although his display is fully as good as any 
metropolitan window trimmer’s effort. This display and its 
great results clearly indicate that exceptional windows in 
smaller towns and cities attract proportionately greater atten- 
tion because competition is usually limited.” 

G. M. Broderick, advertising manager for the Hall Hard- 
ware Co., Minneapolis, has the task of designing model dis- 
plays for patrons of his company, which is a distributing or- 
ganization. Rarely does he advocate use of a mass of goods 
but he makes an exception during the annual “Harvest Sale” 
campaign, which is carried on with the assistance of their 
dealers. The window which was created for the 1926 fall 
sale was a rather “stocky” affair showing a wide selection of 
seasonable goods, but, with the aid of the special window 
material, consisting of streamers and pasters, as well as the 
array of show cards used with each item, a scheme was de- 
vised that made passers stop and backed up newspaper ad- 
vertising satisfactorily. This is a plan of installation that 
any hardware man can follow, and is sure to increase his 
volume of sales if he uses his show cards efficiently. 





UPSON BOARD CONTEST 

Five hundred dollars in prizes is offered to the public by 
the Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y., for the most ingenious uses 
of Upson board. This constitutes the portion of a fund of 
$2,500 set aside for prizes in three contests, $1,000 being 
offered to builders installing Upson board ceilings, $1,000 
to builders and home owners using Upson board to improvise 
rooms in attics and cellars, etc., and the remainder as de- 
scribed. 

Windowmen may submit photographs of actual Upson 
board installations in show window backgrounds, display 
signs, cut-outs, plateaus, counter tops, counter divisions, 
counter backings and a host of similar uses. If the entry 
covers plans for an ideal Upson board installation, a detail 
plan or sketch must be submitted. It is also suggested that 
each contestant state reasons for preference for Upson board 
rather than other types of material, although this report has 
no connection with the prize awards. 

In this division the prize awards will be: First prize, 
$150; second prize, $75; third prize, $50, and fifteen honor- 
able mentions of $15 each. 

Because of the very wide range of uses to which display- 
men put this type of material, it is reasonable to assume that 
the bulk of the awards will go to them. For particulars ad- 
dress the Upson Co., Industrial Sales Department, Lockport, 
New York. 





KLEE MANUFACTURING WINDOW VALANCES 


Due to a very popular demand for wooden display va- 
lances, the Klee Display Fixture Co.. Inc., of Rochester, N. Y . 
in order to give their trade the complete cooperation which 
has been uppermost in their minds, have added to their manu- 
facturing of high-grade display fixtures a beautiful line of 
wooden window valances. Heretofore the use of wooden 
window valances appeared only as a novelty, but the great 
demand has proven that the higher grade stores throughout 
the country are now being equipped with these valances, and 
the consensus of opinion shows that wooden valances give 
that extra high-grade touch to the display window. Klee 
hopes to continue the same help and service on valances as 
they do on display fixtures. 





WRIGHT JOINS EINSON-FREEMAN 
The Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., New York City, producers 
of lithographed and processed window display material, has 
added to its staff E. C. Wright, formerly president of the 
Hostess Publishing Corporation. 
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Just off the press— 


the new  Onli-Wa 
Catalog No. 13, illus- 
trating the latest 


wood and metal fix- 
tures for merchandise 
Send _ for 
your copy now! 


display. 


Note: We are dis- 
tributors of Stewart’s 
Wrought Iron Fix- 
tures. 
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Get full value 
from your display windows 


—use Onli-Wa. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The Onli-Wa Fixture 
Company 


DEPT. D. W. DAYTON, OHIO 
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The Use of Furniture as Atmosphere 


Furniture Is a Necessity in Development of Displays of Varied 
Natures—It Fits in Naturally and Always Wins Attention 


ENUINE art consists of faithful reproduc- 
tion of natural and familiar things. Dis- 
tortion of features or lines lowers the de- 
piction to the standards of caricature. 
Hence it follows that, when the picture or 

setting is graphic, explanation is unnecessary. It de- 
clares itself to every passer. 

The logical sequence of this principle is that no dis- 
play need be predominantly and exclusively devoted to 
one subject to successfully sell it. In fact it has been 
demonstrated to the chagrin of a number of distin- 
guished displaymen that an insignificant feature of 
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their display may possess more pulling power than the 
featured wares. 

A wax figure used in a shoe window in one instance 
produced more interest for the dress that she wore 
than the footwear. Occasions when a decorative panel, 
a torchere, or a fixture are found to parallel interest 
in the featured goods, are very numerous. 

Furniture is a necessity in the development of dis- 
plays of varied nature. Whenever it is essential to con- 
struct a picture of human activity in office or home, it 
fits naturally into the scenes and instantly begins to 
exert its influence upon the reviewer. 

While the practice with 
many furniture and department 
stores is to present suites in 
room-like sections, 1n many in- 
stances using wallboard parti- 
tions to strengthen the illusion 
of home surroundings there 
is altogether too large a num- 
ber of houses which depend 
upon the intrinsic beauty of 
their goods to win the eye of the 
passer. Showing the pieces 
without regard to location or 
association, they produce a 
jumble that only the most de- 
termined potential buyer will at- 
tempt to unravel. 


How easy it is to develop 
the charm of furniture even 
when shown merely as acces- 
sories of the featured wares is 
disclosed in the trio of illustra- 
tions which appear here. In 
-ach instance furniture was vital 
to the success of the window 
and yet in none was it the domi- 
nant ware. 


When J. H. Everett fash- 
ioned his bridal windows for 
the M. L. Parker Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa, he found it advis- 
able to install a luggage display. 
This might have been worked 
up in a depot or wharf scene 
with piles of trunks and cases 
massed around the feet of the 


None of these windows feature 
furniture but each of them “sells” 
it. Top, luggage display by J. H. 
Everett, Davenport, Iowa; center, 
draperies by J. Marion Smith, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; base, elec- 
trical appliances by G. W. Wester- 
man, Jackson, Mich. 
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wax figure. But his advertising experience directed him 
toward a more profitable mode of expression. Neither wharf 
nor depot backgrounds could sell a dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise for his store aside from the featured luggage. If, 
however, the leather goods were shown in the bride’s quar- 
ters prior to the honeymoon departure, the displayman would 
have an opportunity to introduce a bedroom suite, thus in- 
suring that the background would serve as means of creating 
furniture sales. The scene that he created is so natural, the 
figure so artfully posed, and the choice of costuming and 
the placing of the luggage so skillfully handled that all of 
the elements of the display blend into the picture. Here is 
no vain attempt to disguise a showing of merchandise by a 
thin film of action. Each item in this window is so related 
that the viewer at first glance thinks only of the “departure” 
and the realistic portrayal of the scene. Ae he gazes, full 
appreciation of the beauty of the spectacle mounts, and he 
begins to realize how cleverly the merchandise has been 
worked into it. 

When J. Marion Smith, display manager for W. B. 
McClurkan & Co., Ine., Wichita Falls, Texas, installed a 
drapery display recently, he found it necessary to give much 
thought to the foreground. It is possible to show window 
hangings and drapes in serried rows, packing the space be- 
hind the plate glass with an array of colors and patterns. 
But experience has demonstrated that the display showing 
goods exactly as they will be used is far more moving in 
creating desire and converting this into sales than the more 
easily fashioned type. For this reason Mr. Smith determined 
to depict a living room with a neatly curtained window and 
an entrance way clothed in hangings. 

The resulting scene was a beautiful illustration of skillful 
decorating. In the right of the appropriately tinted back- 
ground was a window curtained by the featured drape, while 
to the left was a hanging covering an entrance. In the 
foreground were a day bed and a huge chair, both covered in 
fancifully patterned cretonnes. Over these more curtains 
were draped, trailing down to the floor in the foreground 
close to the eye, whence the passer could make a minute 
examination of texture and quality. 

“Electrical Appliances and Their Relation to the Modern 
Home” was the theme of the display created by G. W. Wes- 
terman, display manager for the Consumers’ Power Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. But these comfort-bringing aids were not placed 
on stands or plateaus to compete for attention with the 
jewelers and gift store windows. Instead, Mr. Westerman 
fashioned a modern breakfast room showing the table laden 
with china and a variety of electrical utensils. Here was the 
toaster, the percolator, the waffle iron; on the floor was a big 
electric radiator casting its warm glow upon a wax infant 
posed before a high chair. Torcheres gleamed from the top 
of the china cabinet, and floor and stand lamps added their 
bit to the visible illuminants. 

The breakfast table, the cabinet, the baby figure on the 
floor, all were as vital to the success of the showing as the 
electrical appliances themselves. Home atmosphere was abso- 
lutely imperative to create the proper measure of appeal for 
them. Shorn of these trappings, they would have been in- 
conspicuous and of slight concern; supported by them they 
become the leading factors in a drama of daily life. 

Westerman is the only member of the trio who did not 
see a chance to gain in sales for the subordinate wares. To 
him use of furniture and the home atmosphere was the most 
satisfactory means of gaining attention. But with Everetts 
and Smith the situation was different. While not shouting 
furniture to the skies, they were quick to realize the chances 
for stimulation produced by its combination with their offer- 
ings. Their displays sold furniture as well as luggage and 
draperies, and they sold more of the latter simply because of 
exposition in the atmosphere of home. 


SMITH TO MANAGE AUTOMATIC MOVIE SALES 

Lester B. Smith, former sales manager of the Broadway 
Subway & Home Boroughs Car Advertising Co., and re- 
cently with the national department of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., has been appointed general sales manager 
for the Automatic Movie Display Corporation, according to 
an announcement just issued by the latter concern. 
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BLACK 
and WHITE 
Background Papers 


in Stripes, Blocks and Circles 


Flowers, Borders and Drapes 
to Match 


No. 465—%%2” Block, 12% $0 75 
* ® 


yards long; per roll 


No. 5033—!4” Block, 12-yard | © $4. 25 


rolls; per roll 


No. 464D—1!4” Stripe, 12%4- 
yard rolls; per roll 


Diamond Border, 15 yards * $0. 30 


long; per roll 


Send for Black and White Circular 
No. 627 


DOTY & SCRIMGEOUR 
SALES CO., Inc. 


148 Duane Street 
New York, N. Y. 





Largest Distributors of 


General Display 
Fixtures and 
Novelties 


Write for our catalog 
and special prices for 
the department stores 
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ANGLO DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 


246 West 38th ‘St, NEW YORK cITY 
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Backgrounds of Colorful 
Fabrics Enhance 
Window 
Displays 


MAHARAM FABRICS 


Manufactured at Our Own Mills 

Serve as a background of quality for the article displayed. The 
colors and designs are distinctive and original. Our NEW 
FABRICS will make your AUTUMN DISPLAYS unusually 
attractive and help increase your sales through your window. 

Displaymen Everywhere Use Maharam Fabrics 

Our prices will save you money. Send for Samples. 

Fixture dealers desiring to handle our line write ws. 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


107 West 48th St., New York City Phone Bryant 2511 
SLIDELL III III LLP OOOO 
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These Backs Do Not Obscure Goods 


The Real Purpose of Any Background Is to Draw Attention 


But Not to Hold It from the 


Merchandise 


By S. W. GRAVES 


Designer, Graves’ 

N making the background design repro- 

duced above, I had in mind the thought 

that the real purpose of any background 

is to draw the attention of the passerby, 

but not to hold his attention from the 

merchandise displayed. For such a purpose this back- 

ground is particularly especially when used 

with the better grades of ready-to-wear yard goods 

-such as silk or fine dress and draping fabrices, or with 

fine accessories. Its atmosphere of quiet richness 

and elegance serves to emphasize all the best qualities 
of the goods displayed. 


good, 


This design could be adapted to almost any type 
of window, but as drawn the proportions are: Over 
all height, eight feet, and center to center of columns, 
two feet and eight inches. Of course, these sizes could 
be varied to suit the window size, and as many 
columns could be added as necessary to fill the space. 

As planned by the designer, this background is 
painted on very fine-grained canvas in the form of a 
panel screen with the joints in the center of the 


columns. In this form it would be most useful, 


The colors are subdued but rich ,carrying out the 
theme of the design. The sky is a rich blue with the 
rater in cool blue-green and the palm branches in a 
bright spring green. The columns, balustrade, etc.. 
are in a soft buff stone color shaded with a deeper 
tone. The base of the balustrade is in black or very 
dark green. 
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Art Studio, Loutsville, Ky. 























The First Design Showing Spanish Columns 


The second design is striking and eye-arresting as it 
combines two features which usually attract attention. There 
is a great circle which should not be less than six feet in 
diameter. Motifs like these always seem to draw the eye 
through their air of completeness. Through all periods of 
art, even in the prehistoric era, the circle has been used 
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SKETCH NES 


Left, the Circle Motif Enclosing a White Cockatoo; Right, the same Motif Endowed With More Color 
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where special emphasis was wanted. The mystic meanings 
attached to it by the ancients still seem to be ascribed to it 
today. Secondly, there is a great white cockatoo, a bird that 
has never failed to arouse the interest and admiration of the 
majority. In fact, almost any type of parrot will, at least 
momentarily, attract our attention. 

This design may be painted as a three panel screen, as one 
large panel, or as a hanging. The background is silver, 
blended down from the top in pale sky blue, and up from 
the bottom in delicate rose. This gives great luminosity and 
brilliancy. The border is painted dark gray in uneven tones, 
like hammered iron. The leaves are bright green, and the 
trees, trunk brown. 

The cockatoo is brilliant white with the wing feathers, 
tuft, and tail dipped with rich crimson. The breast ranges 
from delicate crimson into a pale gray. 

The circle motif is again used in the third design, ap- 
pearing even more strikingly here than in the second plan. 
The spirit of this, both in drawing and in coloring, is modern 
French, such as was shown at the last industrial exposition 
in Paris. It has that snap and dash that makes it a most 
appropriate setting for modern clothes or fabrics. While it 
is really a riot of color, the whole effect is so harmonious 
that the possibilities of its use are endless. 

The backgrourid within the circle is either pure white or 
silver, and the triangular corners are jet black. ~The line 
of the circle and the outer border are gold. The pedestal 
and the vase are brilliant “new” blue, the foliage is bright 
green, and the flower and fruit forms are painted in yellow, 
crimson, mauve, blue, orange, scarlet and purple, accented 
with sharp touches of black. 

This design, painted either as a three panel screen, six 
or seven feet square, or as a hanging, could be used through- 
out the entire fall and winter as a background for millinery, 
ready-to-wear or accessories. 





VAN WIE JOINS HECKER H-O CO. 

Stanton Van Wie, for nine years with the Beechnut Pack- 
ing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y., serving as advertising man- 
ager for six years, has joined the Hecker H-O Co., at Buffalo. 
Mr. Van Wie has been instrumental in developing a strong 
display program for the Beechnut organization. 





EVANS AWARDED “MAGIC GARDEN” PRIZE 
Orville J. Evans, of the Morris Sandford Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, won first prize in the “Magic Garden” Contest 
recently conducted by the Michael Gross Co. This materially 
a a 
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The Window Which Brought Mr. Evans First Prize 
boosted the sales of the book featured, and was recognized 
by the Gross Co. as a commendable illustration of the methods 
which should be followed by stationery and bookstore displa; - 
men in exploiting their goods. 
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Reflectors 


for the New 100-Watt 
Type “A” INSIDE 
FROSTED Lamps 


} No. 231% 


Better Lighting 
For Fall Displays 


Sterling REFLECTORS Nos. 


231 and 233 being specially de- 
signed for use with the new 
INSIDE FROSTED Lamps, will 
increase the lighting efficiency 
and effectiveness of your Fall 
Window displays. 


Complete Information 
Mailed on Reauest. 
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Reflector &lluminating Co 


Representatives inAllPrncipal Cities 
1403 Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO U.S.A. 
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isplay Tears Mask from Cheap Paints 


Sherwin-Williams’ Drive to Acquaint Public With Ingredients of 
Low Priced Goods Made Convincing by Window Demonstrations 


By H. A. STECKMAN 
Advertising Department, The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 


The paint trade was startled last spring by the cour- 
ageous manner in which the Sherwin-Williams Co. sud- 
denly grappled with low price competition and launched a 
campaign to acquaint the public with the “facts about 
cheap paint.” In huge spreads in leading newspapers and 
magazines, in flaring posters, and in window displays, the 
company sought to demonstrate that much of the “cheap 


HE Sherwin-Williams Co. have been advertising 
in the national magazines for years and years. 
Their name and their products enjoy a universal 
reputation for honest quality and value. Some 
fifteen thousand dealers handle the Sherwin- 
Williams line in the United States. 

During the spring of 1927, Sherwin-Williams suddenly 
launched an advertising campaign that was different and 
daring—one that was quite a departure from their former 
methods and one that broke away from any precedent set by 
the industry itself. It substituted competitive selling for the 
customary institutional or good-will advertising. It sold 
good paint against so-called “cheap” paint by making direct 
comparisons of the two. It attempted to teach the consumer 
the real value of paint and how to recognize it. 

There was no beating around the bush; the advertising 
called everything by its first name. Such headlines as, “You 
Can't Paint a House With Apple Sauce” and “There's a Joker 
in the Cheap Paint Can” caused a furore in the paint world 
and attracted people to read on and learn that paint value 
came by the job and by the year, not by the gallon can. It 
pointed out the great difference in the covering capacities of 
a gallon of “cheap paint.” It openly compared formulae and 
discussed each ingredient and what part it played or didn’t 
play in the paint. It showed why good paint lasts two to five 
times longer than “cheap” paint. Summing it all up, the 
advertisements concluded that “cheap paint isn’t cheap at all.” 

If you stop to think that set-up over for a while you can easily 
see how admirably it lends itself to the skill of the display- 
man. The headlines of the advertisements, the selling points 
in the copy, the comparisons of good and bad paints, imme- 
diately suggest ideas galore that would “go good” in a win- 
dow display of a dealer. Truly, an advertising campaign 
built to order for intelligent and timely use of window space. 

For instance, the “applesauce” advertisement; doesn’t it 
bring to mind a vivid picture of a window display built 
around a huge bowl of real applesauce? Then the “joker” 
ad; don't you immediately see a “jack-in-the-box” in the 
center of a display window? Almost every one of the many 
sales points brought out in the advertising carried right with 
it a window idea as obvious as these two. 

Naturally, with such a wealth of ideas, the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams advertising department lost no time in perfecting these 
displays and producing the necessary material for their in- 
stallation. So, as each different advertisement appeared in 
the magazine a big jumbo enlargement of that particular ad, 
along with a big broadside, was sent to every S-W dealer. 
In the broadside were one or several window ideas, sketched 
out and with complete directions for installing. 

The dealers, too, were quick to grasp the “big idea” and 
a great majority of them seemed to take a delight in drama- 
tizing the self-same story that was appearing in big double- 
spreads in the magazines. Their windows were veritably a 
huge magazine page, right in front of their stores, except that 
they were decidedly more interesting and real than any 





DEALERS’ WINDOWS PROVE FACTS . 


priced paints. In his article Mr. Steckman relates the 
details of the campaign’s development. 





\DVERTISING COULD ONLY ALLEGE 


paint” on the market at present consisted of ingredients 
which are harmful or valueless. The dealers’ window dis- 
plays immediately proved the most convincing medium 
through their ability to show in tangible form the cheap- 
ness and shoddiness of the materials used in the low 





printed page could possibly be. When the magazine said 
“applesauce” there was a real bow] of real applesauce in the 
window. Where the advertisement said that a typical “cheap” 
paint formula contained a certain percentage of barytes, 
which is very little more than crushed stone, the window dis- 
lay heaped up a pile of gravel and presented a much more 
effective picture than even the carefully chosen words could. 
Secing a pile of gravel would certainly convince you that 
you wouldn't want that stuff in the paint you'd use on your 
house. 

very display that was suggested went into hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, of windows in all parts of the country 
and results weren't long in showing up. Letters began to 
pour into the home office of Sherwin-Williams from dealers 
telling of great increased cash sales, house jobs sold, new 
customers won, old ones brought back in the fold, of quick 
sales made with no mention of price per gallon, ete., all 
directly traceable to these effective window displays, backed 
as they were by the magazine advertisements. On the books 
of Sherwin-Williams some dealers showed to have purchased 
as much in three months during the campaign as they had 
during all of 1926. Competitive concerns in other lines of 
business took the hint and used the same selling theme ap- 
plied to their product. “Applesauce” and “The Joker” be- 
came bywords of the streets in many towns owing to the wide 
publicity given to window displays featuring these two ad- 
vertisements. 

The most aggressive of the dealers found that they could 
easily work up variations of the window suggestions sent to 
them, or make up entirely original ones themselves. They 
did and passed the result through to the Sherwin-Williams 
department where it was rebroadcast to the whole chain of 
agents and dealers. Enthusiastic cooperation was evident 
on all sides. 

While, as stated before, this campaign was one that fairly 
bulged with window ideas that were practical, timely, inter- 
esting and attractive, it is our belief that no product can help 
but have its case furthered by the timely use of dealers’ win- 
dows during any kind of special advertising campaign that 
is being run on that product. It is true that products like 
Campbell's Soup, Wrigley’s Gum, Listerine, etc., whose dis- 
tribution is almost perfect, do not depend on window displays 
nearly so much as paint, or gas stoves, or any of the class 
of merchandise that can not be bought on every street corner 
but is sold exclusively by a picked dealer in each town. 

But even these products with their well-nigh perfect dis- 
tribution can be benefited by window displays. A timely sug- 
gestion, or a gentle reminder of a magazine advertisement 
previously read, is very often the difference between a sale 
and no sale. In other words, years and years of advertising 
will undoubtedly sell a great majority of people, but many 
of these people are “sold” but never buy (unless the product 
advertised is an absolute necessity) until some window dis- 
play or counter card provides an “impulse” to buy on the spot. 
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Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


THE ADLER-JONES CO. 
649 S. Wells Street 


Artificial Flowers—Decorations 


THE BODINE-SPANJER-JANES CO. 
1160 Chatham Court 


Distinctive Display Decorations 


BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 


Artistic Decorations & Artificial Flowers 


CHICAGO CARD BOARD CO. 
666 Washington Blvd. 
Art Poster Card and Mat Board 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Complete Equipment for Lighting Effects 


THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. 
1123 W. Washington Blvd. 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 
“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 





THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Air Brushes and Accessories 


REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
1417 West Jackson Blvd. 


Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
134-140 North Robey Street 


Window and Interior Decorations 





SILVESTRI ART MFG. CO., INC. 
1035 Orleans Street 





Metal Display Fixtures and Card Holders 


Bakard Compo Display Creations 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 


everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of The DISPLAY WORLD. 


Write for Catalogues! 


Copyright. 1924. by The Display Publishing Co. 
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System for the Display Department 


How the Strouss-Hirschberg Company Coordinates Its Publicity 
Units—Equipment and Methods of Fixture Storage 


By CHARLES R. ROGERS 


OORDINATION of the forms of publicity 
which has been one of the most needed 
accomplishments of American department 
stores, finds warm friends among the 
executives of the Strouss-Hirschberg Co., 

of Youngstown, Ohio. In this hustling industrial 
city of 125,000 people, Strouss-Hirschberg today holds 
the foremost position as a merchandising institution, 
its prestige being securely anchored in the sterling 
progress which it has made in late years. 

A brand new building opened last summer, fitted 
with the most modern equipment and organized upon 
lines approved by the foremost planners of the 
country, constitutes the first factor in acquiring public 
acknowledgment for leadership. Scarcely less impor- 
tant is the constant organization experiment and re- 
vision by which service has been perfected. 

Not so many years ago the advertising and mer- 
chandising units of the organization were operating as 
petty principalities, each supreme in its own domain 
and yielding with reluctance to the need for crude co- 
operation. As in the majority of large scale stores, 
this situation has been changed through the recog- 
nition of necessity for more thorough organization. 

Display Manager Morris L. Black, who has been 
in charge of the firm’s window and interior decoration 
unit for a long period, takes pleasure in contrasting 
the system now in control with the loose methods pre- 
vailing in earlier times. 

When he assumed charge of this department, 
which then, as well as now. included a show card divi- 
sion, there was no well defined plan for card requisi- 
tion. The card writers constanty found themselves at 
odds with buyers who, at the last moment before 
initiating a department event, would rush in madly 
and demand a supply of cards to be “knocked out” 














The Spray Unit Affords Speedy and Economical Bronzing 


overnight. Nor was the plight of the windowmen any 
happier. They were constantly struggling against last 
minute pleas for windows to back up advertising and 
sales drives for department heads who had overlooked 
previous preparation for their events. 

Such a situation was as deplorable as it was 
unnecessary. Manager Black soon was able to install 
a plan protecting his department, which placed re- 
sponsibility for card writing schedules on the de- 
partment chiefs’ shoulders, and a little later worked 
up a “request for window space” that made condi- 
tions happier for the displaymen. These innovations 
which made the selling units recognize the mechanical 
limitations of the display organization at once proved 





A Corner of the Display Department Showing the Steel Cabinets for Forms and Accessories—Right, the Cardwriting Division 
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REQUEST FOR WINDOW SPACE 
To Be Sent to Display Manager’s Office—Fifth Floor 


a Wanted. ...... 00.22%: 
eS eee 


Department. . : 
No. of Windows Required... 
What Space Preferred. . Ge Rare rete oe ear ae ale er 
UN Oe I oo vce ba beens ccdce bude kaeroues 
I Oe I ob vis Sk oikekc ke ceesnaas eeednsecease 
I tree aL erg ik i Star) abc pase el od 
Has It Been Shown Before?....... Pe eee 
Is This a Sale or Showing of Merchandise ?. . 

If a Sale, When Does It Begin?.... 

Points to Be Emphasized on Window Card.. 

Requests for window space must be in not less than a 
week from time display is wanted. Special displays as 
far in advance as possible. 

Window No........Put In. .........Tales Out. ......... 
Mdse. Mgr’s O.K.. .. Display Mars re. . 
Sales During Display. . ~. Weather. . 


M-118 15C ReRv.9-6° Dept. Mer.. 








SIGN REQUEST 
To Be Sent to Card Writer—Fifth Floor 


All orders must be in by 2 p.m. to insure delivery next 
morning. Orders for special events should be sent in as 
far in advance as possible. No orders accepted unless 
O. K’d by advertising office. Verbal orders will not be 
accepted. 


Please spell and punctuate correctly. 


SS hi <<: a no ee 
Dent Nese: ...22 Smee 2. /.s 2 DO see: 
Brate.......... Yime-Sent................. Kime Wanted. ....... 
Made by.. ~ « RO EOE 65 havc ls 
Adv. O.K.. ..Dept. Mgr 


M-50 5M Rev. 9-26 








The Forms That Brought Order Out of Turmoil—Left, the “Request for Window Space”; Right, the “Sign Request” 


their worth and improved the selling effectiveness of 
display advertising media to such a marked extent 
that their fundamentals have been retained in each 
subsequent reorganization move. 

Under the system which now prevails advertising 
and display are controlled by a sales promotion com- 
mittee which meets each Thursday morning. This 
consists of the advertising manager and his assistant, 
the display manager, the merchandise manager and 
the general- manager. To this conference the display 
manager brings his window schedule for the following 
week, and the advertising department simultaneously 
offers its program for the same period. Both are gone 
over and correlated and a plan of operation evolved 
to govern store events transpiring during the week. 
Time is also reserved for consideration of pending 
events, enabling both departments to plan their work 
_a goodly distance into the future. 


prior to noon of the preceding Wednesday. The department 
stipulates that the requests shall not cover displays to be 
installed less than a week after receipt of the request, a pro- 
vision which guarantees that a window to be shown on Mon- 
day shall have been ordered not less than ten days before. 
The “requests” are sent directly to the display manager’s 
office and are used by him in arranging the tentative schedule 
submitted to the Thursday conference. 

Under the plans now followed by the department all win- 
dows are changed at least once per week, and many windows 
are changed two or three times. The schedule of installa- 
tions calls for forty-two new displays each week. 


“Sign Requests” come through with less formality and are 
honored with greater dispatch. They are sent direct to the 
card writer, but must first be okayed by the advertising de- 
partment. If received by two o'clock in the afternoon, the 
card writing division provides for delivery on the following 
morning. 

The fifth floor quarters of the department are admirably 
equipped for economical maintenance of windows and win- 
dow fixtures. While wooden fixtures are stored in open com- 
partments, less durable accessories are kept in closed steel 
Floor mattings, flowers, hangings, ornaments, and all 




















The display manager’s schedule is based upon “requests cases. 
for window space” received from department heads on or (Continued on page 45) 
SCHEDULE OF WINDOWS | Mon. Through Sun. 
FIRST HALF OF WEEK | SECOND HALF OF WEEK 
Window Day or Dept. | Merchandise | Window | Day > 7y | Dept. | Merchandise 
| | | | 
| f 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | 
| | | 
P| betel 
| | | | 
| | | | ! | 
| 
| | | a | | 
| | 
| | | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
\ | H } 
| | ) i | | | 
Orig. Display Ist, H.G. 2d, R. J.B. 3rd, C.J. S. 9 4th, P. M. H. Sch. C. E. Hi. Form B-247-4-27 











This is the Form for the Tentative Schedule Which Mr. Black Presents to the Thursday Conference 
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Echoing a Trans-Atlantic Phone Call 


Jordan Marsh Executives Conversing Across the Seas Furnish 
Thrill for Shoppers—How Windows Celebrated the Event 


By THOMAS W. GOAD 


Editor, “The Fellow Worker,’ Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, Mass. 


(Excerpts from “The Fellow Worker’’) 


HE Jordan Marsh 
Co. staged a Spring 
Fashion Show in 
March that was 
most beautifully 

arranged and varied in general 

interest. In addition to seeing 
on living models the very last 
word in spring fashions, there 
was decided merit in the num- 
bers offered by White’s Musical 

Revue Co. 

And for those who were 
doubly fortunate in drawing 

“lucky tickets” there was an 








opportunity to “listen in” on a Robert R. Mitton, Jordan Marsh Executive, in Boston, Talking to His Brother in London 


telephone conversation between 

Robert Mitton (in Boston) and his brother, Edward 
R. Mitton (in London), and a style talk given by an 
eminent Parisian stylist and designer. 

In the picture above, Robert Mitton, a sales divi- 
sion manager, and son of George R. Mitton, is shown 
talking to his brother, Edward R. Mitton, three thou- 
sand miles away in London. Burnelle G. Hawkins, 
store manager, is an interested spectator on Mr. Mit- 
ton’s right. This demonstration of the actual use of 
the trans-Atlantic telephone was one of the foremost 
features of the style show. 

Mr. Hawkins acted as master of ceremonies and 
explained to the audience the marvelous development 
of the trans-Atlantic telephone. At the lower left is 
a picture of the window installed by the store display 
staff headed by George Prue, featuring the style show 
and the telephone conversation between the two con- 
tinents. This was a very clever adaptation of the usual 





wax figures to the needs of the moment. The models 
were shown with receivers clasped to their heads, the 
ends of the wires plugged in at a switchboard. 

Jordan Marsh Co. was the first store in New Eng- 
gland to demonstrate the actual reception of Paris 
fashions by the marvelous Photo Radio machine. 

And customers of the store, who took advantage 
of this demonstration, which in time will surely revo- 
lutionize radio photography, were among the first 
New Englanders to see this invention in operation. 
Literally “out of the air,” from the style center of the 
world, Paris, this machine materialized pictures before 
their eyes. And this great retail establishment is 
proud to be the first in New England to have offered 
this unique opportunity to the public. 

The recording of the pictures is accomplished by 
the means of hot air on specially prepared highly 
sensitized paper. The instrument for recording is 
called a “hot air” gun, and it 
travels back and forth in front 
of the slowly advancing paper. 


When the hot air hits the 
paper it makes a sepia mark. 
In order to control the ac- 
tion of the picture, or rather 
its development, the hot air is 
either allowed to hit the paper 
direct or is blown aside by a 
cold air stream on the side of 
the hot air gun. It takes be- 
tween forty and fifty minutes 
for the reproduction of a pic- 
ture taken out of the air. 
When finished the picture is 


Window Showing Photographs of Upper Scene and Fashions Radiophotoed from Paris complete in every detail. 
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Now Located on 
Main Floor, Factory Building 
134 N. Robey Street 


No expense has been spared to make our 
New Studio and Salesroom the finest in the 
country. Better Display facilities and con- 
centrated service make it the “Mecca” for 
all displaymen who are looking for new and 
original decorative ideas. 


Our New Fall Line is Now Ready 
for Your Inspection—Come 


and Visit Us. 





One of the 12 Model Windows in Our Studio. 


Send For Our New Fall Flower Book---It’s Free 


Every merchant and displayman should have a copy of this Big Wonder 
Book of new and original decorative ideas. Send for your copy today. 


IT’S FREE FOR THE ASKING 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
mot-i40 N. Robey St.” CHICAGO sMis4 N- Robey St. 

















No A CREPE PAPER THAT 
ant IS WATERPROOF 


PERKINS’ WATERPROOF FAST COLOR CREPE PAPER 
is fast finding friends among the window decorators. They 
appreciate the advantage of a paper that will not bleed when 
subjected to moisture or even to water. It eliminates that streaky 
appearance where the display touches a window on which 
moisture has gathered. For outside work, of course, this new 
paper is invaluable. A sudden shower can not spoil half a day’s 
work. Send for the sample book showing the wide variety of 
shades offered and test for yourself the fastness of the colors. 


AMERICAN TISSUE MILLS 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 














AMERICAN TISSUE MILLS, Holyoke, Mass. 
Please mail me sample book of Perkins’ Waterproof Fast Color 
Crepe Paper. 


An example of what is possible 


with the new paper. The colors of Name idee beat dla baa een te ee ee 
Perkins’ Waterproof Fast Color ie aN Se pee 
Paper show no effect by a continual Add 
play of water upon it. d ONO Se oie a a ok o's Ne ere ee ae er a ee ee 
PA, ear re: Staten. 3. 
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Contest Livens Coast Radio Windows 


Ornate Fashionings of Plush and Crepe Paper Feature Dealer 
Displays Produced by North Ward Company's Offer 


i 


sciiaieoamagien 





A Trio of Winners—At top is display of Frank Hermance, winner of first prize; center 
shows entry of James K. O’Dea; below is third winner, installed by S. O. S. Radio Co. 





HE first window 
display contest held 
under the auspices 
of “The Link,” 
house organ of the 

North Ward Radio Co., New- 
ark, N. J., brought out a flock 
of interesting displays. Staged 
in April, the competition drew 
response from a large number 
of -dealers who strove valiantly 
for the three prizes offered. 


These were to be awarded 
for “originality, saleability and 
attractiveness of display.” It 
was not necessary to devote the 
entire window to exploitation of 
“Farrand” goods, featured by 
the North Ward Company, but 
it was stipulated that the “Far- 
rand” speaker or eliminator 
must be included in every trim. 
Eye-catching material was fur- 
nished by the company to enable 
the dealers to brighten their 
windows. 





The judges picked to deter- 
mine awards were George 
Kiley, vice-president and direc- 
tor of sales for the Farrand 
Manufacturing Co.; E. London, 
president of the United Service 
Advertising Co., and Albert FE. 
Sonn, radio editor of the New- 
ark Sunday Call. From the list 
of entries they chose three dis- 
plays allowing the first twenty- 
five dollars, the second fifteen 
dollars, and the third ten. 


The first prize went to 
Frank Hermance, , Union City, 
N. J., who constructed a grace- 
ful showing of loud speakers, 
resting on plush floor coverings. 
The display pivoted’ upon. the 
center speaker which was ele- 
vated on a_ plush covered 
plateau. The four other types 
of accessories in the window 
were placed at angles to this 
starting at the front foreground 
and receding toward the central 
unit. James K. O’Dea, of 
Paterson, winner of second 
prize, used an equal number of 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Display by H. H. Tarrasch, of Stix, Baer and Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE of NEW YORK, Inc. 303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST DISTRIBUTORS FOR U. S. A. 























A Lansha 


CREATION 





Shelves are removable. 
Thus it might be a fine 
screen in three parts 
or a new holder of 
accessories, shoes, ete. 
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Putting a Punch in Shoe Displays 


Everett Quintrell Converts His Window Into a Stage and Gives His 


Footwear a Subordinate Role 


HE windows of Elder & Johnson, Dayton, 
Ohio, have reached high standards of ar- 
rangement under the direction of Display 
Manager Everett Quintrell, and in no 
branch of merchandise display has be been 
more successful than in shoes. 

It is one of the characteristics of Quintrell produc- 
tions that the appeal of relation of goods to human 
uses through use of wax figures and special back- 
grounds is brought out strongly wherever possible. 

A girl posed in a window gazing out into the street, 

















How Rockamora Handles Them 


at one time afforded the means of gripping the attention 
of hundreds of passers for a footwear offering. A tiny 
candy booth set up in a window enabled a child figure, 
posed as a sales girl, to develop extraordinary interest 
in quality sweets. Scan the entire list of commodities 
advertised in Elder windows, and it will be found that 
at no very distant time Quintrell has found an unusual 
and effective means of enhancing its intrinsic appeal 
by a special setting. 

Two of his recent shoe offerings are particularly 
forceful expressions of this faculty. Striking through 
the dull tedium of shoe display 
tradition and _ selecting scenes 
for portrayal that linked up 
with the dress and sport crav- 
ings of Elder’s clientele, Quin- 
trell found it possible to design 
these in a manner that insured 
attention, and attention that 
would not be prompted by 
sheer curiosity. 

In one setting he showed a 
section of a shoe department, a 
few tiers of boxed shoes filling 
a row of shelves occupying the 
center of the background. Be- 
fore this were the customary 
footrests. A feminine figure. 
swathed in a huge cloak, sat 
inspecting a shoe while a dili- 
gent clerk offered another pair. 
Realism was dominant, every 
detail seeking to bear its share 
of the task of interest creation. 
A shoe box sat on one of the 
footrests, the tissue paper lining 
streaming over the edges, while 
the silk clad foot of the “pa- 
tron’ was posed as ready for 
the next tryon. 

Less than twenty pairs of 
shoes appeared despite the fact 
that the group of displays in- 
augurated “Shoe Week.” Here 
was witnessed Quintrell’s faith 
in the magnetism of his ar- 
rangement. 

Several weeks later as the 
sun began to move farther up 
the northern sky and the golf 





HERE’S MARKED DIFFER- 
ENCE—In the two upper illustra- 
tions Mr. Quintrell has given his 
figures dominance; in the lower 
picture Mr. Rockamora focuses all 
attention on the goods. 
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links, became centers*of attraction for the elite of Dayton, 
a golf and sport shoe display was fashioned. Here in a win- 
dow with a white stone background reflecting the warmth 
and brightness of the spring outdoors, the display manager 
placed a wax figure clad in typical golf garb. At the portals 
in the background were paintings of southern landscapes, 
their blues and greens relieving the white of the stone 
textured walls. In the exact center of the window was a 
trellis of lattice work laced with blossoms and _ foliage. 
Facing the golfer, who sat at the left, was an array of shoes 
for sports wear rising symmetrically around a “knoll” 
covered with the same grass matting which carpeted the floor 
They were shown on stands, or sitting directly upon the mat- 
ting, further color being added to their arrangement by 
introduction of a few pairs of bright golf hose. 

A contrasting means of emphasizing the quality and 
enhancing the appearance of feminine footwear is seen in 
the screen display devices recently used at Lane Bryant’s, 
New York City, by Display Manager Irwin Rockamora. 
These consisted of a large central unit with four compart- 
ments of shelves, flanked by two smaller end units each with 
two compartments. The centerpiece had two inner compart- 
ments with straight receding walls, and flanking these on 
each side were shelves built in on an angle. Both of the end 
units consisted of right-angled triangles divided by partitions 
to form two rows of shelves each set in triangularly. 

Each shelf was designed to hold one pair of shoes and 
the compartments were so fashioned that the line of vision 
rose from tier to tier like a stair revealing a new type of 
shoe at each step. In front of the central unit was a plateau 
draped with a scarf, an elevation in the center supporting 
a light colored pair of shoes flanked. on the left by an 
open book and on the right by a handbag and felt hat as 
accessories. In the immediate foreground was a darker shoe 
unit fitting into the geometrical balance established by in- 
troduction of shoes on stands at the right and left extremes, 
supplemented by black patent leathers and white kids placed 
on the floor and set off by drapes of white hose. 

The colorful cabinets warmly countered the coldness of the 
neutral wood backgrounds and served to bring out admirably 
the beauty in line and leather of the featured footwear. 
Replicas have been adopted by many stores and have served 
to brighten and strengthen window advertising throughout 
the country. 

Shoes are notoriously difficult to display, and any method 
that endows them with an interest and appeal which rises 
above the normal product of style and material merits in- 
dorsement. Such originality as Quintrell and Rockamora 
evidence sets a pace for progressives, anxious to add to the 
selling power of their windows. 





Contest Livens Radio Windows 

(Continued from page 38) 
speakers, placed flat on the floor, but his trim was rendered 
ornate by careful use of the window strips supplied by the 
distributors. One of these was placed high in the back- 
ground, serving as an ornamental border, which contrasted 
nicely with the crepe paper decoratives. The other was laced 
through the background at the base of the window, pass- 
ing around three cabinet radio sets. The foreground was 
brightened by a long strip of plush close to the panes, and 
puffed artistically. The crepe background consisted of two 
wing panels of solid colors with a plaited center panel in 
contrasting colors cut off from the flanking panels by strips 
of floral crepe borders. 

Third prize was taken by the S. O. S. Radio Co., of Pater- 
son. whose windowman followed much the same style used 
by Mr. O’Dea, although obtaining a less artistic finish. Crepe 
paper background decoratives were again in evidence with 
radio sets immediately before them. Then came the long 
“Farrand” strip and in front of this, sitting on the floor, were 
four loud speakers with a carved ship model as the central 
device. 

The judges found several entries so close in merit to 
the winning displays that honorable mention was assigned 
another trio. This embraced the Passaic Radio Shop, Passaic; 
The Hurd Radio Co., Elizabeth. and M. B. Ross, East Orange. 
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Announcing--- 


Improved “JAXON” Doll Stand 
With Flat Tubular Uprights 


Base and upright sprayed 
_with light taupe enamel. 

New type flattened drawn 
steel tube absolutely pre- 
vents dolls from swinging. 
Easily adjusted for. height. 


Stands are made with re- 
movable top to save space 
in shipping. This appeals 
to the dealer, as he can 
carry a good-sized stock in 
small space. They ship as 
third class freight. 


Upright being made crank 
shape, it quickly screws 
into base without any tools. 
Base has heavy threaded 
steel insert which holds up- 
right securely. 

Dealers should get orders 
‘in early specifying future 
shipping date. Get our 
prices on this best and 
lowest priced doll stand. 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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For Beautiful and Attractive 


Summer Displays 


4 
> 
> 
> 
, 
, 
4 
Use richly patterned fabrics that will attract 
? + passers-buy to your windows. 

4 

y 

4 


FLOWERED MENDELINE 


Beautifully embossed rose and spider web design 
in a variety of color combinations. 


ROSE PATTERN SATIN 


Designed in colorful groups of lifelike roses on a 
background of black satin. 

Our fabrics are handled by the largest display fix- 
ture dealers, who will be glad to show you our line 


MENDELSOHN’S TEXTILE CORP. 


156 West 45th Street New York 





























Screens, Hangings and Panels 


For the Better Type of Window Displays 


We specialize in decorative painting on silk or other fabrics, 
canvas and wood, to meet the requirements of discriminating 
display managers. 


We carry out your own ideas or submit rough sketches that 
will carry out the spirit of the store, the event to be featured, 
or the decorative treatment desired. 


GRAVES ART STUDIOS 


Incorporated 


307 W. Chestnut St. Louisville, Ky 
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MENNEN 


KORATED TALCUM 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MANUFACTURERS’ INTEREST IN DEALER WINDOWS 


The displayman who has been in the habit of saying that all dealer helps are shoddy affairs, unfitted to high-class stores, 

will find at least one surprise here. While the four “helps” shown in the upper tier were expressly designed for drug stores 

and confectioneries, the lingerie display in the lower right hand corner was prepared with eaual directness for depart- 

ment stores and specialty shops. The manufacturer is attacking his job in deadly earnest and turning out material that 
is acceptable to the retailer. 
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Display As It Affects the National Advertiser 








Manufacturers of soft drinks who have strong sectional 
or national distribution have no illusions concerning the 
pulling power of windows, and the extent of the campaigns 
which they have waged this summer, indicates their trust in 
this form of publicity. On the accompanying page is a group 
of illustrations portraying displays placed this season by the 
Windo-Craft Display Service, Buffalo, N. Y., which visualizes 
the efforts of four bottlers. “Green River” in bottles and at 
fountains was popularized by a series of unusual posters: and 
window displays, among which the scene depicting a kindly 
old gentlemen “treating” a tiny boy to a cool drink was most 
conspicuous. The window display materiai featuring this 
scene was used advantageously by Mr. Browder and his staff 
and produced sterling results in the Buffalo territory. 

“Clicquot Club” Ginger Ale utilized a reproduction of a 
section of an ice box filled with the sparkling beverage. 
Alongside was a chubby Eskimo wheeling a tea wagon loaded 
with bottles and glasses. 

“Squeeze” display material was not so elaborate but made 
good use of cut-outs showing two youngsters sharing the 
contents of a huge bottle. With the aid of crepe paper and 
strong showings of the bottled product the Windo-Craft Serv- 
ice produced scores of interesting windows for this drink. 

They also handled a large slice of territory for Coca- 
Cola’s nation-wide campaign. “Refresh Yourself,” this cele- 
brated beverage’s famous slogan, had a prominent place in 
these windows attending the spectacle of the fair Coca-Cola 
maid, cool and trim in summery garb, sipping a cool glass 
while admiring swains at right and left vied for her atten- 
tion. The beauty of the lithography provided for these dis- 
plays, and the strength of their backgrounds gave them a 
magnetism that compelled attention. How the Coca-Cola 
management has gauged their effectiveness has not been dis- 
closed, but it is safe to assume that window and interior dis- 
plays used throughout the country contributed far more to 
sales volume than any other form of advertising employed. 





“We continue to use window displays quite extensively,” 
says H. A. Tomlinson of The Mennen Co., Newark, N. J., 
manufacturers of Mennen’s toilet articles. “Of course, the 
window displays on the Mennen products are confined to 
drug stores. .Formerly we engaged a crew who installed 
window displays for The Mennen Co. exclusively. That 
method has been discontinued. We have now engaged the 
services of display companies who operate in nearly every 
large city and we pay them for making the installation. 

“In addition, of course, we get a very large number of 
requests from druggists who’ make their own installations. 
These requests are received by mail and also through our 
salesmen. 

“We have no exact check on the length of our showings, 
but from estimates we have made we believe we get about 
two weeks. Larger stores, however, make it less. than two 
weeks. 

“We have hitherto secured our display material direct from 
lithographers. The designs have been worked out by the 
lithographers and ourselves. We use dummy windows in 
planning arrangement.” 

The Mennen display which appears on the opposite page 
is now being installed from coast to coast. It employs a 
scene long featured in Mennen advertising. 





Many national advertisers find it difficult to secure in- 
stallations in department store windows, but the Phebe Rae 
Whitney Studios, of New York City, were able to solve this 
problem with an original and unique display illustrated on 


the opposite page. This consisted of a threefold screen deco- 
rated in French blue and gold, with silver figures in relief 
showing the models wearing actual “Scanties” garments manu- 
factured by The Model Brassiere Co., and were displayed in 
one of New York City’s leading shopping centers, Saks- 
Herald Square, Fetching colors of pink silk and brocade 
helped to add to the colorful blend. Everything shown in the 
display is a “Scanties” creation, and the display, as a whole, 
is intended as a traveling exhibition for the higher class 
stores. The word “Scanties” on the screen was the only 
direct advertising permitted by the committee having the dis- 
play of merchandise in the windows in charge. 





“I am of the opinion that ‘dealer helps’ which are furnished 
to the dealer gratis are in a large measure consigned to the 
waste heap,” says J. M. Caldwell, advertising manager for 
the Arrowhead Hosiery Mills. “From my experience it ap- 
pears that the merchant goes on the theory that something 
for nothing is not worth while. 

“In the past few years we have, I am satisfied, wasted a 
considerable amount of money in sending out dealers’ helps 
and various kinds of display material. 

“We have imagined, or are attempting to imagine, a new 
plan whereby the merchants will bear part of the expense of 
all of our display material and dealers’ helps. We realize 
that at this time this is more or less of an educational feature, 
but it is my belief that we are facing a situation in the coming 
five years when the dealers will pay for any advertising ma- 
terial that he gets, and that at such a time he will get what 
he actually needs instead of a mixed assortment of material 
that will not suit him or his store or his plans.” 





We very recently received from one of our sales repre- 
sentatives a letter which splendidly illustrates the value of 
counter displays,’ says G. A. Pennock, advertising manager 
for the Boncilla Laboratories, Indianapolis. “In this he 
states: ‘I am surely convinced that counter advertising matter 
pays. An example came up this month. The .. yess 
Drug Co. here anticipates their needs one month according 
to their preceding month’s purchases. According to their pre- 
ceding purchases and stock on hand, they ordered only six 
dozen in their last order to run them for thirty days. This 
should have run them for thirty days according to the amount 
they had on hand and the way it had been moving, but two 
weeks or so later they had to order another gross, and I be- 


* lieve that this purchase was made necessary by the hundreds 


of small display cards I had left in drug stores all over 
town.” 


“We always have and expect to continue to offer quite 
a number of dealer helps to our trade,” says Bert Barnett, 
advertising manager for the Friedman-Shelby branch of the 
International Shoe Company, of St. Louis. “We feel that 
one of the most effective methods of reaching the customer 
is through the store in which our goods are sold, and we will 
do everything we possibly can to influence the dealer to make 
window displays of our goods, and are, therefore, glad to 
furnish him with all of the show cards that he wants, and be 
as liberal with him as possible in the nature of window trims, 
price tickets, special window attractions, signs, etc. 

“We expect the salesman to use judgment in asking us 
to ship the material, and we never ship anything to a mer- 
chant that the salesman does not specify or that a customer 
himself does not write in for. Consequently we feel that most 
of our display material finds its way into the dealer’s hands 
and is put to good use.” 
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Goodrich Exalts the Pleasure Motive 


Artistic New Displays of Rubber Company Stress Motor and Beach as 


Means of Furthering Sales 


UST as fast as a manufacturing organiza- 
tion becomes aware of the huge possibil- 
ities of display, there is concerted effort 
to take advantage of these opportunities. 
Such is the case of the B. F. Goodrich 

Rubber Co., Akron, O., which is now pushing sales 
throught the windows of its principal branches and 
distributors with a series of traveling displays that 
compares favorably with the best in the field. 

The interesting feature of their efforts is the stress 














Plea for Wares Is Incidental 


which they lay upon automobile tires and accessories. 
Tires have heretofore received scant attention, most of 
the makers having reached the determination that a 
support or a core to be used with the tires in dealers 
windows is the utmost that can be attempted if adver- 
tising appropriations are not to be overlapped. 
Goodrich has gone past this point with a speed that 
has dazzled competitors. Realization, proven by several 
of the leading displaymen in the rubber goods field, that 
the charm of the automobile rests in its ability to trans- 
port its passengers from place 
to place, bringing new scenes 
and new pleasures, has given 
them the idea of mirroring these 
boons in special windows. 
Certainly the auto would 
have fallen far short of its 
popularity had it not been for 
pneumatic tires. Their resilency 
long ago made it possible to 
travel poor roads with a mini- 
mum of discomfort. Aided by 
the shock absorbing specialities 
of today, they make of the 
average journey a pleasant jaunt 
even though roads may be bad. 
As a result Goodrich glori- 
fies Silvertown tires. In one 
display appealing to women, 
their artists show a feminine 
motorist on the point of leaving 
her country place. The big car 
stands in a private driveway, 
both fore and rear wheels 
equipped with balloon tires. 
The merchandising tie-up is 
swift and immediate. On both 
sides of the center panel which 
carries the illustration, are 
stands bearing balloon tires, 
while in the center below the 
panel is a Silvertown inner tube 
lightly laid across a tube carton. 
The three panels which com- 
prise the background of this 
display unit are executed in 
neutral colors furnishing strong 
contrast to the dark hangings 
which border them, and the 
swarthy tires placed in front of 
them. 





NEW GOODRICH DISPLAYS— 

A “Silvertown” tire trim directed 

to women is at the top; center, an 

elaborate bathing cap window; 

base, an appealing vacation tire 
setting. 
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Even more interesting is the vacation scene shown in an- 
other setting, in which a trio of campers gather around a 
camp fire. In the painted backgrounds are the outlines of 
rugged hills clothed in pine woods, with a mountain stream 
winding down before them. The vacationists are in the fore- 
ground, their figures being cut-out photographic reproductions 
of living models. A girl in khaki and knickers kneels before 
the fire and tempts her companion with a hot sausage. She 
is posed before a “dog tent” painted into the background, its 
white surface admirably outlining her features. At the ex- 
treme right is a boy, hands on knees, laughing uproariously 
at the figure cut by the leader of the party who seeks to pit 
the tiny fish he has just caught against the proffered sausage. 
At the extreme right the hood of an auto is visible, its part 
in the playlet being made more graphic by a metal fender 
surmounting a Goodrich balloon cord tire. 

Nor less effective is the eye-gripping setting prepared for 
Goodrich bathing caps. This consists of a single panel 
painted in neutral colors, resting horizontally across the win- 
dow. Here is depicted a beach scene with breakers rolling 
around a little launch approaching the foreground. Steep 
banks appear on both sides of the inlet protecting the bathers 
from the full force of the sea. Life-size photographic cut- 
outs of live models are shown immersed to the shoulders 
in the lower foreground with arms uplifted as they hail a 
couple on the launch. 

At the right and left of the pictorial are wax heads 
helmeted in bathing caps, while in the center two caps are 
shown on stands. Both panels and heads rest on a long, 
rough-textured plateau apparently designed especially for 
this set. 

It is interesting to note to what an extent the selling ap- 
peal of these displays overshadows the goods themselves. 
Conscious of the fact that the chief attraction of seasonable 
rubber goods rests in their relation to motoring and summer 
amusements, the manufacturers have emphasized the joys 
attending these recreations rather than the wares. Not con- 
tent with the assumption that knowledge of the uses for the 
goods is sufficient to inspire purchase and that the sole re- 
quirement of display is to remind the passer by confronting 
him, they have seized the opportunity to capitalize summer 
pleasures in such fashion that the passer feels the call of 
field and stream and instantly realizes his need for Good- 
rich wares. 





System for the Display Department 


(Continued from page 35) 
of the odds and ends of display decoratives are filed away 
carefully, safe from dust and sunlight. 

One of the features of the department’s equipment is a 
spraying cabinet and tank in which figures and busts may be 
gilded or painted artistically and cheaply. This device enables 
quick change in appearance of fixtures with consequent 
freshening of displays, and renders it unnecessary to carry 
a large stock of like forms in differing colors. 

When the new Strouss-Hirschberg store was erected, much 
of the designing for windows was handled by the display. 
department, and, as a result, there are a number of novelties 
in their development which add elasticity to the department’s 
work and obviate ugly breaks often seen in less carefully 
planned batteries. 

Every window has a background, including the island, 
which has three standard size compartments facing the chief 
business street and five facing the arcade. This novel ar- 
rangement was obtained by placing a partition between the 
spaces facing the street and those facing the arcade, and 
planting hallways at two well-chosen spots through which 
access could be secured. These were disguised by blinds con- 
sisting of cylindrical display units for small wares recessed 
into the doors leading into the hallways. To the lay eye, these 
units offer no hint of their purpose, but when unlocked and 
open disclose broad passageways from which cleverly con- 
cealed doors lead into the principal compartments. Above 
these windows are lofts reached by ladders, in which display 
material can be stored. 

Each display space has a charted rental value and de- 
partments given these units are charged with this expense. 
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YOUR LIGHTING PROBLEM 
CAN BE SOLVED WITH OUR 


NEW CATALOG 


“A Light for Every Purpose” 
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DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.1no 
Hie. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 
DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES 


SEND FOR ONE 
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From 21)4c a Yard to $6.50 a Yard 


Window Display Materials 


Sateens Plushes Spangled Cloth 
Satins Velours Tinsel Cloth 
Embossed and Velvets Flitter 


Printed Cloths Tinsel Tassels 
RIBBONS AND BRAIDS FOR BORDERS 


OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
DIRECT FROM IMPORTER TO YOU 


FEINE TRIMMING COMPANY 


| 
453 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. | 
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oS SALES 
DONE TEcTRIC TURN TABLES 


DisPLAY ~> SELL MORE GOODS! 
Electric cost 3 cents per day—Capacity over 100 Ibs. 
Fully Guaranteed—Write Today. 


s Over 5400 FI ECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO.“ corm 

















THE LATEST EDITION OF THE 


| DENNISON WINDOW BULLETIN 


is filled with valuable suggestions for window displays. 
It’s vours for the asking. 


Deumioow Mawmufachning Se. 


DEPT. 45-E. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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What the Installation Man Is Doing 


The Extent of His Contribution to the National Advertiser's 
Display Success—His Objectives and His Outlook 


By CHARLES R. ROGERS 


ITH the growth of the installation services, 
the national advertisers effort to obtain 
broad circulation for window material has 
been materially lessened. The cumber- 
some operations of earlier years when 

crews handling nothing but the advertiser’s material 
traveled the country have been simplified and the task 
of getting windows has ceased to be a problem of 
major importance. 

The installation man’s contribution to this accom- 
plishment has not been wholly profitable. There has 
been much experimenting and much pioneering at- 
tended with the losses and disheartenment which is 
the customary reward of the adventurer. The con- 
sequence has been a huge turnover in display forces 
marking the departure from the field of discouraged 
and disillusioned displaymen and their replacement 
by enthusiastic newcomers who still had their lessons 
to learn. 

Through this process of trial and error a goodly 
number of display services have labored on to success, 
finally gaining a firm foundation, and these constitute 
the nuclei of all the great national campaigns of the 
moment. The scope of their effectiveness has been 
widened by the creation of installation bureaus paral- 
lelling the advertising agencies in enlistment of coun- 
trywide service. Through their offices it is now pos- 
sible to insure placement of displays in hundreds of 
cities. 

Their advent, however, has not solved all of the 
associated service organization’s problems. As in all 
other fields, operators of these local units are intent 
upon getting a fair return for their efforts and they 
have found it necessary to struggle constantly to ob- 
tain a fair price. 

Getting a “fair price” seems to be a Utopia which 
all of them are seeking. Inability to obtain it is the 
alibi given by all of the failures; the difficulty in ob- 
taining it is constantly stressed by most of the success- 
ful services. In a great many cases advertisers seek 
to drive a hard bargain, seemingly considering window 
advertising expensive at any price and measuring it’s 
success in the number of displays installed at low cost. 
This is a view not supported by facts. The care with 
which the display is installed has as much to do with 
its pulling power as the layout of an advertisement 
bears to its effectiveness. 

Some of the problems faced by the local service 
are admirably dicussed by L. T. LaCoss, president 
and general manager of the Wisconsin Display Com- 
pany of Milwaukee. “No doubt a lot of display ser- 
vices have gone through the same thing that I have, 
and that is cheap competition,” Mr. La Coss says. “It 
has been the policy to ‘knock’ them whenever possible, 


but this is only advertising your competitor and the 
less you say of competition the more business you get 
and the better prestige your service has. I have turned 
down contracts for a dollar and a dollar and a half; it 
hurts, but if you cannot make a profit you cannot give 
satisfactory service and the results are dissatisfied 
clients, that you cannot refer to for recommendation— 
and they are what we need to promote our business. 

“Sell your service at a profit and stay in business. 
At one time I had prices to meet competition but I 
discontinued this practice after reading a story of how 
the merchants used to run their stores. In the days 
when a suit of clothes cost ten dollars you would bar- 
gain with the merchant and get the price down to 
$8.50, then walk over to a competitor, and with this 
club beat his price down to $7.75. You saved $2.25, 
but the merchant lost. 

“The display services are working on the same 
plan; ‘Any Price, Anywhere,’ is the slogan. The ad- 
vertiser knows that the cut rate stores are ‘killing’ his 
product with the independent merchants, and he will 
soon find out that cut rate display services will do the 
same thing by giving him poor service and poor work- 
manship reflecting on his merchandise. 

“I had an experience some time ago when I bid 
against a competitor and my bid proved twenty-five 
to fifty cents higher per unit. The contract was let to 
me as the advertiser knew that his displays couid not 
be installed satisfactorily and yield a fair profit at my 
rival’s figure.” 

George A. Bordeleau of Lowell, Mass., has en- 
countered the same problem in his operations. “I have 
had some difficulty,’ he confessed, “because some dis- 
playmen from Boston can underbid me, and if I can 
not command a fair price that will leave me a fair 
margin of profit, I’d just as soon not ‘go’ for the 
business. I have had plenty of trouble, anyway, in 


-booking windows and setting them up, not to please 


me and the advertisers, but to please the store pro- 
prietor, pulling out tacks for an hour and a half, or 
having the advertisers send me a minimum of material, 
although expecting a first class job.” W. A. Stark, 
manager of the Display Advertising Service, of Kan- 
sas City, takes the position that the advertiser cares 
more for quality workmanship than price when fully 
conversant with the circumstances surrounding dis- 
play. “I find quality workmanship, cooperation, and 
personal attention means more to the manufacturet 
and merchant than does price,” he asserts. ““ihere- 
fore, display services, sell on quality workmanship, 
not on price. Clean competition is the life of business ; 
uphold the display field if you wish for future busi- 
ness. Today is here and gone and so is the display 
(Continue don page 73) 
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The most extraordinary and the most startling improve- 
ment in attracting people to your window. 


Unparalleled in attention-getting value. 


See what it looks like. 


Exclusive cities being closed NOW. Monthly releases. 


DAUTIREM ONT 


STUDIOS 


Sales Territories Available 








Send no money! Clip 
this ad; pin to your 
letterhead. You will 
receive full particu- 
lars, without charge 
or obligation. 
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FOR MERCHANTS ~ DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 


SERVICE BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD will be glad to supply the 


latest authentic information about anything in the dis- 


play line in which you are interested. 


If you do not 


find your needs listed on this blank, write a separate 


letter. 


If we do not have the information you want 


on file, we'll find out for you. 


CL] Air Brushes 

(] Animated Signs 

_] Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

() Artificial Flowers 

1 Artificial Snow 

_] Art Screens 

© Art Studies 

_) Backgrounds 

(] Background Coverings 

CJ) Books on Cardwriting 

() Books on Display 

(] Books on Draping 

[1] Booths and Floats 

(] Brushes and Pens 

(J Cabinets—Revolving 


[] Card & Mat Board 

(1) Card Writers’ Materials 

[] Cash Carriers 

(] Chairs and Seats 

(] Color Lighting 

[] Counters and Shelving 

[] Crepe Papers 

] Decalcomania 

(] Decorative Papers 

[] Display Furniture 

[] Display Forms 

(] Display Racks 

_] Dividers—Show 
Window 

(] Drawings and Paintings 

_] Drawing Boards 


(] Exhibit Displays 

(J Fabrics and Trimmings 

_] Fixtures 

(] Flags and Banners 

(] Hammers—Window 

() Lamp Coloring 

(] Lithographed Displays 

1) Lighting and Equipment 

[] Natural Foliage 

(] Pageants and Exhibits 

(1) Papier Mache 
Specialties 

[] Plaques (Window) 

1 Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 

(] Plushes and Velours 


.L) Price Cards and Tickets 


C] Price Ticket Holders 

C) Reflectors 

L] Revolving Display 
Tables 

[1] Screens (Background) 

—] Socks—W indow 

[] Show Cards 

~] Show Card Schools 


Mail to THE DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, 


[] Show Card Service 

[] Show Card Supplies 

(] Show Cases 

_} Show Case Lighting 

CL) Signs and Card Holders 

C) Signs—Brass and 
Bronze 

1 Signs—Electric 

L) Signs—Wood Letter 

[1] Stencil Outfits 

[] Stock Posters 

CL] Store Designing 

CL] Store Fronts 

(] Time Switches 

[] Valances 

[] Wall Board 

_] Wax Forms and Figures 

(] Wickerware Specialties 

_] Window Display Service 

(] Window Drapes 

_] Window Lighting 

[] Window Shades 

[] Window Trimming 
Schools 

[] Wood Carvings 


Ohio 
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A Simple Labor Day Window Used Last Year by Mr. Romig—Tools and Work Garments Are Feature 
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Locating Exhibits for Our Anniversary 


Following the Custom in Use in Many Localities Johnson & Hill Staged 





a Historical Birthday Sale 


How They Obtained Their Relics 


By IVAN B. ROMIG 


Advertising Manager, Johnson & Hill Co., Wisconsin Falls, Wis. 


T seems to be an unwritten code that any 
prominent personage such as a theatrical 
star, for example ‘belongs’ to the public. 
We hold quite the same idea as regards 
the relationship of our institution to its 

patrons. We feel that it is not an individual enter- 
prise but a public enterprise. Its function is to serve 
the community. The interests of our customers come 
first.” 

This declaration which appeared in the May issue 
of our monthly bulletin of events summarizes our mer- 
chandising policy and in a general way governs the policy 
of our display department. Assuredly no better time to 
indicate the relation of store and community ever arises 
than during an anniversary. It is always possible then 
to emphasize the long period during which the institu- 
tion has served the region, and the changes in styles 
and customs which have transpired during its career 
of service. Nothing can more satisfactorily reflect the 
onsweep of the years than the comparisons of past and 
present. The gap that lies between the “eighties” and 
the hectic years through which we are now passing is 
very broad. The changes in styles and in popular 
habits have been so acute that the present generation 
can scarcely believe their predecessors so different. 

Hence the fervor with which long established stores 
have embraced the historical anniversary. Hence our 
early quest for antiques to assist in the celebration of 
our fortieth anniversary. 

In the April issue of our bulletin, which is an eight- 
page sheet of store and community news, we carried 
an announcement that “in May during our anniversary 
sale we shall offer free prizes for the oldest dated sales 
slip issued by this store to a customer for merchandise 
purchased here. Prizes will also be offered for the 


oldest (in years) of women’s dresses, coats, etc. to con- 
trast with present-day styles.” 

In the May issue, published a week before the anni- 
versary sale we gave front page space to this subject. 
We offered a five per cent premium on 1887 dollars 
offered in payment of merchandise. This was to to 
focus attention on the fact that Johnson & Hill Co. 
started business on 1887. Prizes for old relics were an- 
nounced to be three dollars for the oldest coat, dress, or 
suit for women or children, three dollars for the oldest 
garment for men or boys, and a like amount for the 
oldest copies of Johnson & Hill newspaper advertising 
or circulars. For the oldest sales slip a similar sum was 
offered. 

The response to this request was very gratifying. 
We certainly had a wide assortment of “oldtime”’ com- 
modities, and were able to show some garments more 
than a hundred years old. 

The windows were very ably handled by Glenn Kil- 
burn, our new display manager, who assumed charge 
of this division of store work in March. A Koester 
graduate, he is showing evidence of good training in his 
present employment. 


REFLECTOR FOR DELIVERING FROSTED LIGHT 

The Reflector & Illuminating Co., Chicago, Ill., has just 
placed upon the market a new show window reflector which 
has been specially designed for use in connection with the 
new inside frosted lamps. 

Photometric tests show that exceptionally better control 
of the light and greater efficiency is obtained with these new 
reflectors than is possible with reflectors of the fluted, corru- 
gated or stippled types when the inside frosted lamps are 
involved. 

To deliver frosted light (light from inside frosted lamps) 
efficiently requires specially designed reflectors for satisfac- 
tory results, and this new Sterling reflector has been provided 
to meet that need. 
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PECIALISTS IN CREATING WINDOW DISPLAYS-—and UNUSUAL EXPOSITION 
BOOTHS—From the inception of the idea to the completed construction. 











Exhibit at the National Hosiery and Underwear Exp., N. Y. 


SCREENS---WROUGHT IRON--PAPIER MACHE HEADS--WAX F GURES 
FORMS--DISPLAY STANDS--ETCHED MIRROR DISPLAY FORMS 


Mac-Win Studio i607 Brosdway sth st. New York City 




















Torchiere---Wrought Iron | f> Are Your Display Forms 
«Gof the Latest Model? 


POLYCHROME FINISH 
5 Feet 9 Inches High 


PRICE $16.50 EACH 


OTHER UNIQUE DESIGNS 





This new form with wood- 
blocked protected shoulders 
is supplied in sizes 16, 36, 
38, 40 and 42%. The base 
is heavily weighted, has a 


DAVID HAMBERGER P 4 RR ve deem saan yh 


122 Fifth Ave., New York finished in rich statuary 
: bronze plate. The upright 


is solid. Specify the size 
E. wanted. 


PREPARE FOR AN i. al $ ]2 50 
Complete 


RIT CAgEDe | | Number 220 


— the only ee operated asa 

epartment of a large art organiza- : 

— ag ons | Artists cones Write for 
the ‘‘Meyer Both Way’”’ earn as hig | 

as $10,000 per year. We today have : Catalog DW-2 
hundreds of students who had pre- 
viously studied in other art schools. 
Why? Because your instruction is " 
based upon our everyday experi- 
ence in meeting the art needs of 
leading advertisers. Home study 
instruction. Write for illustrated 
book telling of the success of our 
students. 











Artificial Flowers and 
Window Display Decorations 








THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. | 
MEYER BOTH COMPANY | 1121 W. Washington St. Chicago | 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St.(Dept. 122) Chicago | 
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Display Ideas for Straw Hat Sales 


Light and Stocky Trims as Used by Well-Known Exponents of 
Each Style—An Unusual Neckwear Trim 


CORES of displaymen embraced the oppor- 
tunity to compete for the prizes offered 
by the Associated Men’s Neckwear Manu- 
facturers Association in connection with 
the celebration of Father’s Day, on June 

19. Of their production the circumstances surround- 
ing the installation of Jack W. Snedden, display man- 
ager for Davis & Brooks, Sharon, Pa., were, perhaps, 
the most unique. 

In addition to the displays installed in the windows 
of his firm, Mr,nedden took time to fashion a display 
of cut silk neckwear in the “dummy” window located 
in the club roonis of the Sharon Display Men’s Asso- 
ciation. This well-equipped and decorated display 








space is used for weekly demonstrations of display 
technique, and affords a great amount of instruction 
to the membership of the Sharon club. The window 
has a background of imitation travertine, and a center 
panel of anaglypta. It is well-lighted and amply pro- 
vided with fixtures. Mr. Snedden’s display is a light 
trim making good use of color contrast and obtaining 
the utmost in symmetry and ocular appeal from a 
small number of ties. Not forgetting that the primary 
purpose of the window is to sell all the goods that his 
store stocks, he included in the showing a few cards of 
patent bow ties, rendering the range of potential buyer's 
selection greater. 

The straw hat season is not yet over and before 
the fatal day of doffing in Sep- 
tember arrives, many stores 
will make spectacular clearance 
sales. For their guidance two 
photographs are reproduced il- 
lustrating contrasting concep- 
tions of arrangement for pro- 
ductive windows. Of the de- 
tails of his display, G. E. John- 
ston, display manager for the 
Sharp-Hamilton, Arnett Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va., says: “The 
small panels are of an imported 
display paper in beautiful colors 
of deep blue and silver with 
small spots of tan and orange. 
The large panels are of black 
satine with four inch _plaits; 
the center piece is built of wall 
board, painted French gray with 
dark blue relief work around 
the edge. 

“The picture in the center 
piece is printed in natural colors 
on wallboard, the cranes being 
white and gray. The floor 
blocks are two inches square, 
painted nile green and_ then 
marbelized with red, yellow and 
black. These floor colors are 
pale and when mixed properly 
make a beautiful floor block at 
low cost. The grass mat is six 
by six inches square backed by 
a bed of red, yellow, and purple 
tulips. The top of the tulip bed 





Top, Jack Snedden’s Fathers’ Day 

Tie Window as Shown in the 

Sharon Clubroom Window; Below, 

G. E. Johnston’s Artistic Straw 

Hat Arrangement for the Sharp- 

Hamilton-Arnett Co., Fairmont, 
West Virginia 
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A Truly Warner Display by L. V. Silver Proving That Heavy Trimming Need Not Impair Artistic Appearance 


is wallboard raised about five inches from the floor 
and pierced with holes to hold the tulips. The card is 
of black stock with “Straw Time” lettered in white, 
the rest of the phrasing being in red-orange.” 

While this design was used in the fore part of the 
summer, with a few modifications it may be adapted 
to August showings. Leaving out the tulips, or sub- 
stituting late summer flowers, and altering the phrasing 
to coincide with the demands of the clearance sale, 
renders the design practical and appealing. 

A stocky trim for the same purpose is seen in the 
display arranged by Louis V. Silver, head display man- 
ager for “Truly Warner,” the celebrated hat store chain, 
New York City. This makes good use of awnings for 
shades and blends with this a background presented in 
attractive colors. Green is the basis of the color scheme, 
the background panels and the floor being in this color. 
A gate and a rustic fence, and windows improvised 
through the use of white strips of cardboard for frames 
brighten the background. In front of this is a heavy 
trim of hats, showing variety and enabling the passer to 
get a good idea of the scope of stocks. Lattice twined 
with rambler rose vines sets off the forground. 


How I Displayed Automatic Irons 
An Arrangement for an Electrical Appliance Window 
That Attracted Attention 
By JOHN L. RYAN 
Display Manager, Empire Gas & Electric Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

LECTRICAL goods divide into many classes, 
causing the display manager to stock up 
strongly in the quality of versatility, which is 
supposed to possess so much value just now. 
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The High Valuation Which Mr. Ryan Placed on Cut-outs is Revealed in This Picture of His Window _ 


Like the much-discussed “It,” this is a distinctly intan- 
gible property, which most of us like to increase by 
borrowing ideas from our fellows. For the benefit of 
utility displaymen, I am going to outline the plans | 
used recently in developing an automatic iron display. 

The floor was covered with imitation marble floor 
blocks. In the center of the window, toward the back, 
a large cardboard cut-out was mounted on a marble 
rostrum, the word “Click” standing out prominently, 
being wired with small incandescent bulbs which 
flashed on and off at intervals. Underneath it were the 
words “Always at Perfect Ironing Temperature.” 
Just in front of this cut-out was a Westinghouse auto- 
matic iron placed at a strategic angle. Orange velvet 
was artistically draped in one corner of the rostrum. 

Three other cardboard cut-outs spelling the words 
“Westinghouse Automatic Irons” were placed near the 
front of the window. Two groups of irons and car- 
tons were placed in each front corner of the window 
with one iron removed from the carton and arranged 
on the top of each group. 

Show cards calling attention to the action of the 
iron were placed on two walnut pedestals. Around the 
bottom of each, orange velvet was draped. Two show 
cards on the floor of the window called attention to 
the fact that a sale was in effect and offered, as an in- 
ducement, one dollar allowance on any old iron that 
might be turned in. They also offered easy payment 
terms. 

A silk shade bridge lamp was placed in each back 
corner and lighted, giving an added richness to the 
setting. A combination of natural and amber lighting 
was used overhead. Show cards and cut-outs were of 
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The Splendidly Balanced and Appealing Display Fashioned for “Window Night” by Mr. Seager 


Ogden Merchants Stage Window Night 


Over Three Score Tradesmen Join in Spectacular Evening of 
Prestige Building and Community Advancement 


By HERBERT 
Display Manager, Fred M. 


HE merchants’ division of the Chamber of 
Commerce, with the aid of some sixty-five 
of the leading tradesmen of the city held 
a very successful “Window Shopping 
Night” on June 24. All lines of merchan- 

dise were represented by the sixty-five firms which 
participated in the event, each one contributing some 
worth while article as a prize to be given away on the 
evening of the celebration. 

On Monday, June 20, the prizes were placed on dis- 
play, each dealer showing the prize which he had 
donated, together with a descriptive window card. 
This called the passer’s attention to the prize and the 
event and directed him to come in and ask for a free 
ticket. 

~QOn Friday afternoon a number was placed on the 
card and covered with a round sticker, and at eight 
o'clock in the evening stickers were removed reveal- 
ing the winning numbers. Crowds then began to 
pass from store to store comparing their tickets with 
the numbers disclosed in the hope of being among 
the “lucky.” 

The event was the means of bringing out a large 
outpouring of window gazers who found ample rez- 
sons for inspecting all the windws in the incentives 
offered by the prizes. No attempts at competition for 
skill or artistry were made as the primary object of 
the evening was to advertise the local stores and to 
stimulate interest in local showings of merchandise. 

Sut this does not mean that the displays were not 
on a par with those entered in many contests. Most of 


S. SEAGER 
Nye Co., Ogden, Utah 


them were installed with the same meticulous care that 
characterizes high grade windows throughout the 
country. Our own displays laid emphasis upon the 
capacity of our summer stocks and suggested their 
wide range and desirability. The illustration which I 
present shows one wing of our arcade windows and 
depicts the type of trimming which we find most 
effective. 


NEW SYMBOL FOSTERS ALL-YEAR RADIO 

A symbol embodying a slogan for the improvement of the 
radio trade has been approved by the “Radio Dealer” as the 
result of a contest launched in May to produce a catchy 
phrase promoting interest in radio entertainment all through 
the year. 

The advent of summer has heretofore resulted in a huge 
slump in radio sales and interest in the instrument on the 
part of winter fans. Outdoor sports and entertainment have 
been extremely formidable rivals, and it was to offset the 
serious inroads in radio business occasioned by the summer 
months that the slogan contest was initiated. 

The slogan offered by Louis P. Auerbach, New York City, 
“For Knowledge and Cheer, Radio Through All the Year,” 
was approved. It will be used on sign boards, car cards, 
window stickers and placards. 





SHOW ADVANCE IN OIL FIELD ELECTRIFICATION 

To further the advance of electrification, J. P. Emmons, 
of the Commercial Sales Department of the West Texas 
Utilities Company, arranged a window display that attracted 
particular attention. It consisted of a comparison of the 
power used fifty years ago with that in vogue today. <A 
centrifugal pump is shown driven by a Westinghouse motor, 
circulating about fifty gallons of water per minute, and thus 
keeping the old mill wheel in constant motion. Thousands 
of passersby and prospective users of electrical equipment 
were impressed by this exhibit. 
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Scenes From the Opening of the New Nelson-Moore Store—Top Left, Members of the Firm; Left to Right, Messrs. Kuhlman, 
Nelson and Moore; Right Downstairs’ Store; Below, Left, Main Floor, Clothing; Right, Display of Kuppenheimer Miniatures 


San Diego Clothiers Open Store 


Nelson-Moore Co. Moves into New Quarters Equipped 
With Finest of Display Cases and Fixtures 


EATURED by the very latest in equipment and in- 
terior finishing and furnishings, the new store of 
the Nelson-Moore Co., of San Diego, had its for- 
mal opening recently. It is located at 631 Broad- 

way in the John D. Spreckels Building, just completed. 

The store gives the firm 7,500 square feet, or twice as 
much in floor space as it had in its former location at 1041 
Fifth Street. The main floor, finished in black walnut, is 
equipped with especially designed cases, all goods being under 
glass, with no paper containers in sight anywhere; American 
Beauty cases have been installed for neckwear, hosiery and 
kindred lines. Swedish wrought iron and wood is used for 
the display window fixtures and stair casing. A handsomely 
finished archway separates the suit division from the front 
of the store, with its smaller merchandise stock. The mono- 
gram of the firm, NM, is worked in as part of the carving 
on the upper portion of the arch. 

Over the front entrance of the store, on a mezzanine, are 
located the company’s offices and the tailor shop, all well 
lighted from the north. 

The firm has a downstairs salesroom, in which is carried 
sports apparel, uniforms of all types, work clothes, separate 
trousers, hats and other goods, and this has been equipped in 
the same high-class manner as the main floor, with which a 
broad staircase connects it. 





Incident to the opening the firm's display manager, Bob 
Hanson, used as a feature of the windows a set of nine 
miniature manikins, each 22!%4 inches high, dressed in the 
latest styles of suits for all occasions. The suits are fully 
tailored, were furnished by Kuppenheimer, the hats by Dobbs, 
and the shirts and other furnishings by Wilson Bros., of 
Chicago. This is the first time the miniatures were put on 
display in San Diego and they excited much interest. 

The Nelson-Moore Co. is composed of Clair A. Nelson, 


‘president; Hal C. Moore, vice-president. and N. D. Kuhl- 


man, secretary-treasurer, each of whom has been connected 
with the clothing business for many years. The house itself 
has long been established in San Diego, operating variously 
in recent years as Benbough & Gillons, Gillons-Nelson Co., 
and finally as Nelson-Moore, as changes have been made 
from time to time. The present association of the members 
has existed for the past two and one-half years, and the 
standing of the concern in the community is most enviable. 
Mr. Hanson, the company’s displayman, has established a 
reputation as one of the best in his line. 


AND BERLIN DOES IT, TOO 

The Display Association of Greater Berlin celebrated in 
great style in May with a “moonlight ride” on the steamer 
“Professor R. Virschow,” winding up their spring entertain- 
ments with this universally pleasing diversion. To top the 
outing off in fashion, the commottee in charge had provided 
a great display of fireworks. The celebrators enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly, dancing on the decks to the music of an 





excellent orchestra. 
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Observing the Fiftieth Anniversary 


How the I. Davis Clothing Store Impressed the Kentucky 
Capital With the Businese Attainments of Its Founder 


ELDOM it is that a man enjoys the oppor- 
tunity of celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of a business milestone, but such a 
rare achievement befell I. Davis, clothing 
and shoe merchant of Frankfort, Ky., 

May 2, when the golden anniversary of the opening of 

his store was signalized. 

In 1877, Mr. Davis began business in the little vil- 
lage of North Frankfort. To the south, on the oppo- 
site side of the deep-flowing Kentucky River lay 
South Frankfort, equally small and squalid. Hogs 
roamed the streets and cows grazed on the village 
greens. Looms in the humble homes were still rivals 
of the little clothing stores. 

Step by step he advanced, moved to a new build- 
ing, secured larger stocks, and built up his custom. 
Business depressions came and went, the Spanish- 
American war*was fought, political factionalism rent 
the state asunder, but all of these obstacles failed to 
dampen the spirit of this plodding, determined mer- 
chant. In 1902, he celebrated his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, happy in the knowledge that his accomplish- 
ments were concrete and lasting, and that his store 
was on a solid foundation. 





Twenty-five vears more rolled by and the time 
came when another anniversary celebration was in 
order. A new generation came in, stvles had changed, 
his sons grown up; a serene and peaceful twilight 
loomed ahead. It was time to pause and reflect. 

The observance fell on Monday and was featured 
by a concert between four and five o'clock, and a re- 
ception that ran from 7 :30 to 9:30. The windows were 
specially trimmed and were bright with decoratives, 
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The Sign Shows the Symbol Used in All the Advertising 


while the store interior was aglow with huge baskets 
of flowers that deluged the establishment. Flowers 
were everywhere, smiling from the ledges, banked 
upon tables, rising on easels which bore intricate de- 
signs. Many were tributes from friends of long stand- 
ing, many from business associates and acquaintances. 
“It is rare, indeed,” said the State Journal, a Frank- 
fort newspaper, in a leading editorial, “that a man, 
while yet alive, is given the privilege of reading in 
print what his friends really think about him and 
would be saying about him had he suddenly passed 
to his reward. We congratulate and felicitate Mr. 
Davis on getting his flowers now—and in getting such 
wealth of them from such a wealth of well-earned 
friends.” 

The decorative scheme for windows and interiors 


The Interior ot the Store After the Great Array of Floral Tributes from Mr. Davis’ Friends Were Placed 
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was very simple. The displays appeared in the usual 
lightly trimmed style with prominently placed show 
cards bearing the brunt of the anniversary message. 
In the backgrounds were light fabric hangings draped 
in pleats and showing through portals of lattice work 
into which blossoms and greenery ha dbeen twined. 
At the sides were painted panels shown under cur- 
tains caught back by ribbons. 

The chief anniversary publicity medium was a 
huge banner which was placed above the awning. 
Stretching the entire length of the front, this an- 
nounced the celebration in gigantic letters. “Fifty 
Years in Frankfort,” it read. “Golden I. Davis Anni- 
versary-—1877-1927.” The design used in this sign 
was reproduced in the window cards. 

Interior decorations were practically nil. The 
holiday aspect was given it shortly after the birthday 
began by the floral tributes from friends. The win- 
dows and interior were decorated by Lawrence B. 
Parrent, Robert S. Nichols and Mrs. John Wigginton. 

It would be hard to copy the methods used by the 
Davis store staff in planning to create public interest. 
The columns of space devoted by the newspapers, the 
scores of telegrams received were not wholly spon- 
taneous, but they were products of information con- 
cerning the event. The chief factors, after all, were the 
personality and the friendships of Mr. Davis. 

The company which crowded the building through- 
out the afternoon and evening could not have been 
more interestingly. representative or more democrati- 
cally American. The governor and Mrs. Fields, the 
scions of Frankfort’s oldest families, and prominent 
state officials touched shoulders with the shirt-sleeved 
stamina of the community, and the chief executive 
shook hands with Nancy Davis, the humble widow 
of the colored man, now famed as I. Davis’ “first cus- 
tomer.” 

The telegrams and letters came from many dif- 
ferent states, and there were whole sheafs of them. 





SYMMETRY WAS WHAT IT NEEDED. 

All over the world the windowman has his trials, as is 
well illustrated by a quip taken from a recent issue of 
“Fensterschau und Ladenbau,” Hanover, Germany. 

Herr Meyer went out on the sidewalk and turned a 
critical eye toward his newly decorated window. At that 
moment Herr Wertheim, who had the store next door, came 
out. 

“Now, Wertheim, isn’t my window pretty?” asked Meyer 
in a jovial manner. 

“Why, yes,” Wertheim replied, “but it lacks symmetry.” 

Meyer rushed into his store and located his displayman. 
“What do you mean by leaving that window half-done,” he 
burst out. “Here, Muller, put a couple of big. pieces of 
symmetry in before you quit.” 





SILK THROWSTERS ANNUAL MEET HELD 

The third annual joint meeting of the Commission Throw- 
sters Division of the Silk Association of America, Inc., was 
held at the Kittatinny Hotel, Delaware Water Gap, Pa., on 
August 6. 

Throwsters from the four regional divisions—Lehigh Val- 
ley, Paterson, Scranton and Wilkes-Barre—attended. Charles 
M. Epstein, division chairman, welcomed the members at 
dinner. The afternoon was spent in golf, baseball, swimming, 
fishing, and other sports. 
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Klee Display Fixture Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
172 Atlantic Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Artistic Windows Feature Finck Week 


Overall Display Prises Prove Incentive for Production of Designs 
Surrounding the Garments With Human Interest Settings 


NNUALLY, William Finck & Co., of De- 
troit, manufacturers of “Red Bar” over- 
alls, stage a window contest on work gar- 
ments. The occasion gives the rank and 
file of dealers through the west and cen- 

tral west an opportunity to exhibit their skill in 
handling these prosaic products-—-and they leap at the 


chance. Haberdashers, department stores, general 
stores—all of the category of retail merchandising 





hasten to create settings and backgrounds for the 
week. 

The 1927 contest was staged during the week of 
February 21. There were no particular rules, but 








FINCKS OVERALLS 


Larrkin Slore a 








those who entered were expected to forward a photo- 
graph of the display. For this the Finck Co. paid 
three dollars, practically the cost of photographing. 

In states where the company was running an ad- 
vertising campaign, “Finck’s National Week” was 
stressed with the idea of directing as much trade as 
possible to the dealers who were carrying the line. 


As a general thing, the advertisements contained an 


enumeration of all the dealers within the state. 

Instead of announcing the winners in a group at the 
conclusion of judging, the company preferred to em- 
body the list in a special announcement just prior to the 
1928 campaign, but through the courtesy of H. B. Lee, 
their assistant sales manager, the 
names of the principal prize- 
winners have been procured, as 
well as photographs of their 
windows. 

The displays which took 
the prizes were not mere mer- 
chandise trims of overalls and 
“jumpers.” Each embodied an 
idea which enabled the win- 
dowman to bring out the strong 
points of his wares with clarity 
and precision. When Harry 
G. Walker, display manager 
for the Hub Clothiers, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, arranged the 
showing that brought him the 
first prize of $75, he insured at- 
tention for his goods by a 
hand-painted background made 
in the store’s studio. C. M. 
Shrider, A. E. Starr Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, winner of the $60 
second prize, prepared a special 
panel presenting a western 
scene and built his display 
around its theme. James Col- 
bert’s “‘Stop-Look-Listen” dis- 
play for Larkin Bros., Buffalo, 
N. Y., was a very elaborate 
portrayal of a crossing scene 
and amply justified the judges’ 
award of the $50 third prize. 


THREE OF THE LEADERS— 
Top, Harry G. Walker’s Capital 
Prize Winner for the Hub Clothiers, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, showing sky- 
scraper background; center, C. M. 
Shrider’s window for the A. E. 
Starr Co., Zanesville, Ohio, empha- 
sizing Finck Brand Values; base, 
James Colbert’s “Stop-Look-Listen” 
display for Larkin Brothers, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“To arrest attention,” says Mr. Walker, in the com- 
ment which accompanied his entry, “we made a hand- 
painted background in natural colors. The tall build- 
ings in this lent an air of magnitude. The sign board 
perched high on one of these buildings linked the 


story of “Finck” with the airplane skywriting visible Wrought Iron 


in the right of the background. 

“We divided the window into three units; first, a Displa Fixtures 
hgure completely clad in ‘Finck’ garments, well Y 
pressed and fitted to the form. Alongside of this was 
a huge card. In the second unit was a ‘Finck’ litho- 
graph telling the story of the other ‘Finck’ products. Sra . 
The third unit showed the construction and the | at 7 
care in making entering into the production of 
‘Finck’ jumpers, as well as the price, stated in a clear 
and forceful manner. The tools on the floor gave the 
whole display a touch of realism as well as increasing 
the apparent depth of the showing.” 

Mr. Walker adds that, with the advertising which 
supported the displav, the store enjoyed the greatest 
overall business of any week in its history. 

C. M. Shrider, whose displays have been consistent 
prize winners, built his window upon the theme of 
“Branded.” [In an especially prepared panel showing 
western ranchers branding a horse, he found a means 
of explaining the significance of “Finck’s Red Bar.” 
An explanatory show card in the center of the window The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
declared: “BRANDED-—-Just as the branding iron of Artistic Wrought Iron Division 
the western range offers a useful means of identifica- 18TH AND MADISON COVINGTON, KY. 
tion, so the RED BAR on FINCK’S OVERALLS is 
your guarantee of quality and long service.” 






“The Last Word in Practical Display Fixtures” 
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James Colbert's display for Larkin Bros. showed 
an overall-clad gateman at a crossing over which a 
freight train loaded with “Finck” overalls was speed- 
ing. This was a painted cut-out shown in relief against 
a blue sky, and was rendered effective by dark back- 
ground hangings that obscured the back of the win- 
dow. A replica of a Larkin auto delivery truck stood 
before the rising gates and units of overalls appeared 
at the left and right of the centerpiece. 

The fourth prize, captured by B. H. Dice & Sons, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., presented a view of a carpenter 
shop with tools scattered over the bench and a model 
of a bungalow perched upon a wooden pedestal. In 


the center foreground was the three-panel “Finck” and Mailing List Catalog 


lithograph, and alongside it the metal sign which is 





Gives counts and prices on over 8.000 


used for roadside displays. Units of overalls in white, different lines of business. No matter 
j j . 3 s boo ou 
blue and striped denim rounded out the balance. wat ett eee an pl ce tony 
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Escanaba, Mich., winners of fifth prize. In the center or services. 
was a novelty, a pair of overalls placed on a form Write for Your FREE Copy 

elle iil fea ucsonttl co sa R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
which rose waist high. The upper part of the gar- Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 


Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


ment was ingeniously held erect and public curiosity 
was kindled by the show card, which read: “They 
Stand Alone—No Comparison.” At each side of the 
center unit was a display of gloves capped with a 
small card with the legend: “Free This Week—One 
air of Gloves With Each ‘Finck’ Overall.” 

Dealers receiving honorable mention were: Baum’s 
Department Store, Green Bay, Wis.: Carlson Depart- 
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Human Interest Appeal Wins Contest 


Judges Base Decisions in Globe-Wernicke Competition Upon 
Entrants’ Appraisal of Windows Attraction Values 


By ROBERT H. KNAPKE 


Business Manager, Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc., Cincinnati, O. 


LOSING of the 1927 Globe-Wernicke dis- 
play contest brought to the judges of the 
competition an avalanche of photographs, 
in which window displays of varied nature 
were revealed. Original ideas for adver- 

tising at the point of sale were plentiful. 

The large number of entrants and the diversity of 
displays made it necessary for the judges, Walter G. 
Vosler, of the Window Display Service of Southern 
hio, and the writer, to deliberate carefully on the 
merits of the respective entries. Attraction qualities, 
sales values, and other desired points were studied care- 
fully and, while it was a task to decide upon the best 
display, comparison, point by point, resulted in a de- 
cision in favor of Grant’s Book Shop, Inc., Utica, N. 
Y., to whom the first prize of $100.00 was awarded. 
The second prize of $50.00 was given to the Franklin 
Printing & Engraving Co., Toledo, Ohio, the third 
prize of $35.00 to the J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Oregon, 
and the fourth of $15.00 to Charles J. Montague, 
Easton, Pa. 

It was evident that careful preparation was made 
for the installation of the first prize display, as it 
included all of the five essentials necessary to insure 
a sales producing window display as outlined in the 
April issue of the Globe-Wernicke “Doings.” The 
installation was well balanced and original in its sales 
idea, presenting the filing cabinet as a home necessity. 
The large sign, “Globe-Wernicke Products in the 
Home” stretched across the top of the window was large 
enough and sufficiently artistic to catch the eye. and 
was so placed as to tie up with the material displayed 
for sale and to direct the attention it attracted to the 
various items used as accessories. The display was 
complete in every detail, the books in the book cases, 
the candelabras on top of these showing the prospective 
purchaser exactly how the book case would look in his 
home. The crepe paper arrangement behind the desk 
focused the attention of the reviewer on the latter, the 
most important factor for handling clerical work at home 
in the evening. The lamp on the desk gave an atmosphere 
of convenience and showed the advantage of proper 
illumination and relief from eye strain, an item often 
overlooked when it is necessary to use the dining room 
table or a stand for work of this nature. The filing 
cabinet placed immediately next to the desk brought 
out the idea of efficient files for home use, obviating 
the inconvenience and waste of time occasioned by rum- 
maging through a drawer, or more, for papers. The 
objects arranged on the floor in front of the window 
suggested the various systems available for use in 
Globe-Wernicke equipment. The entire setting, aided 
by the window cards, tended to produce a desire for 


possession, one of the most important points in window 
selling. 

The second prize window might be termed a “stunt 
display.” The railroad crossing warning in the fore- 
ground was a unique idea, with the two show cards at 
the extremes, producing unusual attraction powers. 
The goods were arranged in such manner that after 
the attention of the passer had been secured, it was not 
permitted to remain centered upon the attraction device, 
but unconsciously diverted to the various Globe-Wer- 
nicke products, the methods of their use and possibilities 
for maintaining efficient records. 

“King of Them All” was employed as the theme in 
the display which was awarded third prize, a dignified 
type of window display. The theme was carried out to 
the minutest detail, the superiority of Globe-Wernicke 
products being borne out by all the trappings of royalty. 
This unusual means of embellishing a furniture window 
imparted extraordinary interest to the installation and 
accounted for a great increase in the percentage of its 
passer stoppage. With the knowledge that this is the 
foundation of desire, there is every reason to believe 
that sales were largely increased by its use and that 
additional customers will continue to flow in as the 
result of impression made. 

Comparison is an instrument which can be used to 
good advantage in the production of sales producing 
displays and this was capably employed by the winner 
of the fourth prize. A glance at the window brought 
out forcibly the advantages, the facility, neatness, and 
orderliness of Glober-Wernicke equipment. The en- 
tire setting expressed the thought on the window card, 
“A place for everything—everything in its place’ 
when using Globe-Wernicke home desks. 

Honorable mention is given the showings installed 
by Clarke & Courts, Dallas, Texas; H. S. Crocker Co.., 
Inc., San Francisco, Cal.; Shaw & Borden Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Grimes-Stassforth Stationery Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

There were but few photographs entered in the con- 
test that did not deserve credit for one or more of the 
points cited in “Doings.” | Neatness, cleverness of ar- 
rangement and originality were all present. It was 
gratifying to note the care given to the manufacturer’s 
advertising material; the use of cards and illustrations, 
and reproductions of these motifs was general. ‘The 
one outstanding fault of some of the displays was a lack 
of attention to details, the omission being so obvious 
as to wipe out the advantages contained in the fidelity 
to the sales theme of the showing. Some of the con- 
testants failed to place a card identifying the goods as 
Globe-Wernicke products. Others paid little attention 
to showing the equipment as it would look in the home 
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or office, surroundings presenting it to best advantage. where theatre posters and similar objects are placed 
As an illustration, showing an empty bookcase does not is apparent from the inspection of the photographs 
produce as valuable an effect as a bookcase in which There is a time and place for everything and show 
sel ig. a Pies busca Wernicke windows meant to produce sales are ‘certainly not the 
pany has produced book backs especially for this place for publicity material for local amusements. 
purpose, and these are available to all dealers. Window backgrounds are conceded to be among 
lhe futility of hoping for sales value in a window the most important of display essentials. When the 
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background is absent, the vision 
of the spectator is not limited to 
the display but may travel past 
it and into the store, centering 
on some irrelevant object, with 
the result that the display fails 
to register. This principle was 
overlooked by some of the en- 
trants, giving competitors, with 
but little greater ability, a dis- 
tinct advantage. 

The contest proved a great 
impetus to Globe-Wernicke ad- 
vertising, and gave Globe-Wer- 
nicke dealers an incentive for 
construction of windows which 
in many instances were trail 
blazers. Conscious of achieve- 
ment and able to better future 
accomplishments through the 
knowledge gained in this ex- 
periment, they will go forward 
to greater success. Incidentally, 
the weak spots in display tech- 
nique have been uncovered, and 
the Globe-Wernicke organiza- 
tion is now better able to correct 
these errors. The advantages of 
linking up national advertising 
with the point of sale have been 
made patent, and every effort is 
being made to secure a com- 
mendable return upon the ideas 
and originality which have been 
revealed. 

From every standpoint the 
contest proved a beneficial and 
stimulative medium for better 
windows and better advertising 
through display. Quickening in- 
terest in office equipment and 
developing a field for the sale 
of equipment for home use, it 
proved enlightening and _profit- 
winning. 


THE FOUR HIGH—Unusual fea- 
tures designed to attract the passer 
abound in the displays which won 
the four major prizes. At the top 
is the Grant Book Shop’s perfectly 
appointed window that won first 
prize; top center shows Franklin 
Printing Co.’s “Stop-Look-Listen” 
arrangement; the lower center is 
the J. K. Gill Co.’s “stunt” window, 
and at the bottom is Charles J. 
Montague’s clever comparison of 
the dining table and a real desk. 
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Extracting Full Valuefrom Dark Board 


The Attraction Device Should Come From Careful Choice of Stock 
and Its Treatment Rather Than Clashing Combinations of Color 


3y JOHN POLLARI 
Display Staff, G. WM. McKelvey Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


ARK boards are my favorites. Not the 
black funereal types splotched with red and 
white paint or delicately fashioned gee- 
gaws of blue and pink which are supposed 
to picture bees alighting on a blossom, or 

butterflies on their aimless flights—no, not they. I 
want a dark surface for my lettering but I believe that 
the attraction device should come from careful choice 
of stock and its treatment rather than through clashing 
combinations of color which emphasize its darkness. 


The richness of dark toned stock can be protected 
and made profitable by carefully observing the com- 
plimentary values of color. Blending a number of 
shades naturally so that the gradations of hue run from 
dark to light without conflict is a successful plan; use 
of various shades of the same color in successive bor- 
ders is another. If theerequirements of the window 
dictate a light card, a light colored border may be used 
around a dark center. [etter panels executed in dull 
contrasting colors show up nicely. 
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A Group of Cards Executed by Mr. Pollari Which Illustrates His Ideas on Layout and Lettering 
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not only give you a complete line, but a line that’s as 
up to date as this morning’s newspaper. They’ve made 
good for about twenty years, and I believe will continue 
to lead for at least twenty vears more. A-1 quality 
Brushes, A-1 quality Supplies, A-1 Service—and, to top 
it all off, Bert L. Daily’s personal guarantee of satis- 
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Blending Cards with the Color Scheme 


By Choosing Light Shades of Stock and Lettering in a Wide 
Range of Colors Favorable Results May Be Obtained 


By G. D. STEWART 
Advertising and Display Manager, Tilley's, Durham, N.C. 


INDOW cards made in our workshop are usually 
executed on light board, although seldom on 
white stock. White is too glaring to permit 
common wse, and it is none too easy to handle 
when decorative color devices are contemplated. 
For this reason we favor pastel shades that 

enable us to effect favorable blends with the color schemes of 
our windows. 

Flesh and shell pink are particularly adaptable. The 
former will take almost any shade of pastel without conflict. 
White, canary, light green, or blue may be used with equal 
assurance of good results, and if you seek to swing to the 
opposite extreme, using black for illustration or lettering, the 
product is certain to be equally satisfactory. 

Green stock, lettered in white and decorated by black 
bars, imparts the sense of coolness to summer apparel and 
adds to its attractiveness and desirability in equal measure. 
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When | want a distinctly masculine appeal, | find flesh my 
best reliance. An illustration finely brushed in black gives 
to a card of this color the life and power required to halt 
male window shoppers for a survey of underwear and shirts 
and kindred summer specials. 

In composition it is advisable to divide copy into two or 
three groups. If price is a governing factor of sales appeal, 
| place my descriptive matter at the top of the card, with the 
price in bold characters below. If style has the limelight, it 
is emphasized in a top or center position with the descriptive 
phrasing in smaller characters occupying a subordinate posi- 
tion. When timeliness is the theme, it is brought sharply 
into the foreground, the location of the lettering being deter- 
mined by the placement of the illustration or embellishment. 

Time is usually at a premium in our cardshop, rendering 
it impossible to give much consideration to tinkering with 
elaborate design. Occasionally an item is offered that is 
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A Group of Tilley Cards Showing the Varying Styles of Layout Favored by Mr. Stewart 
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seasonal in its value or handicapped by a short buying season, 
and then it may be deemed advisable to push it with all the 
vigor and enterprise at our command. Sportswear and 
athletic garb fall within this category. This accounts for the 
care we took to prepare unusual cards to accompany a dis- 
play of bathing garb. Action, the spirit of summer, and the 
colorful hues, of the garments are reflected in the futuristic 
placards which went into these windows. Their wide variance 
from.customary standards are evidenced in the example in- 
cluded in the group of accompanying illustrations. 


TRUTULIFE EXHIBITS FOR FIRST TIME 
An excellent example of the effectiveness of using the 


human element in display work was shown in the exhibit of 
the Trutulife Wax Products Co.,-Milwaukee, Wis., at the 











A View of the Trutulife Convention Exhibit 


Detroit I. A. D. M. convention. Ten outstandingly life-like 
figures added a realistic touch to a beach scene with a board 
walk foreground and a painted background. A young couple 
Iressed in summer sports clothes demonstrated a dance step 
for five attractively posed young women on the beach, while 
a little girl practiced her own step, and a baby and a little 
boy played in the sand. Figures on the beach as well as on 
the walk added considerably to the appeal of the beach 
clothing worn. 

In addition to the full figures, a special character head 
of Sitting Bull, the famous Indian chief, and a modeled head 
of one of the company’s convention representatives showed 
the excellent quality of the work done along this line. Sev- 
eral hands made of flexible material called “Tru-Flex” were 
other objects of interest. 





COMPLIMENTED BY AIDE TO HERBERT HOOVER 


Window display received a certificate of merit from a 
federal official early in June when Frank M. Surface, as- 
sistant director in charge of domestic commerce and an 
official of the department of commerce replied to an I. A. 
1). M. communication. 

President W. L. Stensgaard had written the department 
jor an expression of its attitude toward display. Acknowl- 
edging his bureau’s interest in display organization, Mr. Sur- 
face said: 

“T think that everyone who travels through the country 
today is impressed with the greatly improved appearance of 
American cities and towns compared with five or ten years 
ago. This improvement is reflected in many ways, but prob- 
ably no more forcefully than in the show windows and floor 
displays of the business districts. All of these things are 
important in developing civic pride and have a social signifi- 
cance quite apart from their effect upon business. Good retail 
displays are a necessary adjunct to modern merchandising. 
They not only assist merchants to increase their sales, but 
they become of real assistance to the public in the informa- 
tion as to value and style which they convey.” 
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Ideas as_ The day of genuine window advertising 
Well as__ seems to be drawing closer, and at a time 
Goods when there is not a little controversy con- 


cerning the window's fitness for use as an 
advertising medium. While critics declare that its 
special purpose is to show goods in such fashion that 
all of the impetus given the sales process by the news- 
paper and the poster may be capitalized and crystallized 
into sales, at least one national advertiser is demonstrat- 
ing that it may be used to “sell ideas” as well as goods. 

When the Sherwin-Williams Co. launched the great 
campaign it is now prosecuting against “cheap paint.” 
its executives did not over-look the potentialities of the 
window. While magazines shouted the message of 
warning against the manifold brands of “low cost per 
gallon” paints, and newspapers and poster boards joined 
in the din, the dealer's window was adding its effort. 
Under the guidance of Sherwin-Williams advertising 
officials, its contribution has become a very valauble and 
effective factor in the onslaught. 

Cheap paint has been a thorn in the side of the 
manufacturers of standard paints for several years. 
The layman did not understand the fundamentals of the 
painting process, nor the character of paint ingredients. 
Impressed by “price per gallon,” many a home owner 
has turned to cheap paint, tried it, and wondered at its 
results. Invariably he has found that it lacked lustre. 
shaled quickly, and altogether was a severe disappoint- 
ment. But just enough business was being done by the 
makers of inferior paints to put a serious crimp in the 
sales of standard products. Sherwin-Williams cam- 
paign is the answer. 

S.-W. dealers have loyally supported the drive with 
windowed demonstrations of the difference in paint 
ingredients. In the display, competent windowmen 
have shown what goes into “cheap paints’ as well as 
the constituents of the better grades. Under their 
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graphic treatment, the buyer has been able to see and 
understand the questionable “values” of inert materials, 
and has been taught why better paints have a greater 
spread per gallon than less costly competition brands. 
He has been made to realize why the “inert” materials 
affect the durability and gloss of the paint job and has 
heen able to judge for himself the ultimate costs of the 
two types of decoratives. 

Neither cogent copy nor costly art used in the cam- 
paign advertising has been able to match its effective- 
ness. But it was not the effectiveness that sells goods 
instantly; immediate sales were considered as_ inci- 
dentals, both by manufacturer and dealer. All of the 
traditions of display were scrapped and all precedents 
broken in this singular effort. For the moment both 
beneficiaries of the campaign realized the vital objective 
to be education of the consumer, the sale of ideas, rather 
than goods. 





Publicity ‘Twenty-eight departments of the Vandever 
Plus Dry Goods Co., Tulsa, Okla., passed out of 
Purpose the control of the department managers for 

a day on May 7 when these officials vielded 
their responsibility for the moment to members of the 
senior class of the Tulsa High School. 

“The stunt was a very real success in every way,” 
says Thomas bh. Tate, of the store’s advertising depart- 
ment, “the volume this year exceeding that of last year 
by a considerable margin. Our display department, like 
the remainder of the store, was staffed by members of 
the senior class, the work being supervised by our 
regular staff.” 

This clever human interest “stunt,” of course, is 
primarily for publicity, yet the effects are valuable. The 
young and impressionable students standing upon the 
brink of entry into the hustle and bustle of life are 
casting about for ideas and their contact with such a 
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great institution as Vandever’s tends to give them a 
more concrete idea of the character of retail merchan- 
dising than would weeks of class room training. 

The young men who assumed the positions of dis- 
play executives and the volunteer trimmers who served 
under them probably absorbed but little knowledge of 
display in their brief activity but their appreciation of 
the work of the windowman must have been increased. 
Their ability to pass the information down the line to 
their associates makes it possible for hundreds of stu- 
dents to better visualize the interest of a display career. 

The responsibility which the adult bears to youth is 
primarily expressed in advice and suggestion. The 
Vandever event enables the embryo worker to get a 
better idea of the atmosphere of the workday world, 
and to make a choice of occupation. In this respect it 
is a valuable contribution to Tulsa education. 





Coastmen San Francisco’s 1927 meeting of the 
Set New Pacific Coast Association of Display Men 
Pace mirrors the long stride forward taken in 

late years by this branch of advertising. 
It is fitting that the Far West, last frontier of Amer- 
ican pioneering, should be the first section to pay 
tribute to the pioneers of the “new display.” 

Window publicity began in the department store, 
spread to the haberdashery and has been spreading 
ever since. The boundaries of its province have not 
vet been defined nor is it likely that they will be for 
years to come. The interesting feature of its develop- 
ment has been the jealousy with which each new en- 
trant into its field has been regarded by its fore- 
runners. 

Hardware, plumbing, furniture, electrical goods, 
surgical instruments, dental supplies, stationery, and 
countless other commodities have worked their way 
into.the window, and succeeded in winning attention 
despite frequent lack of the artistic elements which the 
older types of display have upheld and deemed the 
surest proof of their superiority. 


Pacific Meet Severs I.A.D.M. Ties 


(Continued from page 13) 

Francisco. He was followed by Fred Nelson, advertising 
manager of the O’Connor-Moffatt Co., who dealt with the 
displayman's opportunities for advancement. Edgar Nelson, 
of the Nelson-Green Display Service, and William Sanford, 
of the Sanford Display Service, told of their field and its 
problems. L. A. Rogers, secretary of the I. A. D. M., spoke 
on the development of display and the outlook for the future. 
Following the short lunch period, came another series of ad- 
dresses, launched by a discussion of Hale Bros. display policy 
by J. Quires, a Hale executive. R. D. Carpenter, of the I. 
Magnin Co., spoke on “The Human Element in Business,” and 
“Babette,” stylist for the San Francisco Examiner, told “What 
a Woman Likes to See When She Goes Window Shopping.” 
John Dapelo, Oakland Club president, scheduled to speak on 
“Window Displays in Italy,” gave a humorous talk in dialect. 
Nominations for officers and the three-hour discussion of 
I. A. D. M. affiliation followed. 


Thursday morning brought E. J. Holden to the platform 
for an engaging analysis of “selling” and application of its 
principles to display. L. G. Giannini, representative of the 
Pacific Lamps Works Division of the General Electric Co., 
spoke on “The Use and Abuse of Window Lighting.” Charles 
Boyd, of Seattle, reviewed the beginnings of display and 
linked up his narrative an account of the founding of the 
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The Pacific convention did not draw the line on 
subject matter. I*orty-eight windows, double the num- 
her shown in any previous gathering, were dressed 
and offered for inspection to the visiting delegates. 
In these were many types of commodities hitherto 
regarded beneath the notice of the genuine displayman. 


_ 








Goodrich From the utilization of window space by 
Displays means of tire supports and printing of 
Epochal cores to fit within the tires to elaborate 

screens visualizing the summery pleasures 
derived from motoring and bathing, and the need for 
rubber goods associated with travel and the beach is 
a long road. It is the route followed, however, by 
several of the rubber producers, among whom the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. is notable. 

As outlined in an article which appears in this 
issue, the Goodrich Co. has evolved a type of display 
for its larger branches and distributors which paints 
the joys of the outdoors in summer in gladsome colors. 
Trusting to awakening of interest in this subject and 
creation of subordinate interest in ures, and bathing 
goods through this appeal, their advertising depart- 
ment has put much of its effort behind the “pleasure” 
theme rather than commodities. This is a distinct 
advance acknowledging that the same forces which 
govern printed advertising control window publicity 
and that successful selling depends upon development 
of a genuine consumer interest into which the manu- 
facturer’s bid for patronage may be tied. 

In window displays for the general type of dealer, 
it is noticeable that the older plan of stressing the 
name of the brand has been retained. Goodrich is 
now using an elaborate support for a single tire placed 
upright in such position that it is enveloped in a sun- 
burst of color surmounted by the “Goodrich” name. 
Ocular appeal has been carefully studied and with 
good effect, making the tire stand out splendidly in 
windows that are usually murky and dreary. 








Pacific Association. Irvine St. Clair, art director of the West 
Coast Theatres, Inc., San Francisco, sketched President Gross. 

After lunch, J. Shepard, supervisor of the art department 
of Foster & Kleiser, San Francisco, discussed “Modern Art and 
Color in Display.” David Smith, display manager for the 


’ B. F. Schlesinger Co., Oakland, executed a live model drape 


in ten minutes fashioning a becoming evening gown and wrap 
drape. The concluding addresses were by Mr. Mackey of 
the California School of Fine Arts, and Frank Carr. 

With the conclusion of the speeches business was resumed, 
and: President-elect Hewittt formally vacated his chair and 
nominated Vancouver as the convention city. Following 
approval of his move, F. O. Heales, of Vancouver, was chosen 
as president, and Les Osborne, secretary of the Vancouver 
Club, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Delegates poured into the convention hall at this moment 
apparently expecting reopening of the affiliation fight of the 
preceding day. None of the advocates of secession, however, 
evinced any desire to move reconsideration, and the crisis 
passed. There was some bitterness in evidence as the con- 
vention drew to a close, and, to assure San Francisco clubmen 
that their efforts had been appreciated, A. O. Hewitt pro- 
posed that the delegates stand and give three cheers for the 
convention hosts. The cheers were given wholeheartedly and 
a resolution, introduced a few minutes later, by Edmond 
Bechtold, formally thanking the San Francisco men for their 
efforts, was passed without opposition. 
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Typical Groups of the Mannequins on Display at the Opening of M. Siegel’s New Paris Show Rooms 


Siegel Figures Boon to Tarrasch 


Aid in Winning 1. A. D. M. Prize; New Poris Show 
Rooms Opened by Manufacturer 


NE of the prize-winning windows that contributed 
to the success of H. H. Tarrasch in capturing the 
highest point prize at the I. A. D. M. convention 
showed three of the famous mannequins Siegel 

figures in a negligee section of captivating charm and ar- 
tistry. These were shown at Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, 
Mo., in conjunction with several other windows that contained 
Siegel figures, which are imported directly from France by 
the International Clearing House of New York City. These 
figures have captivated the shopping public and have been 
displayed from coast to coast by leading stores. 

To inaugurate their exposition galleries, Mr. Siegel gave 
a dinner at the Hotel Ambassador, Paris, to which came 
representatives of the high-class dressmaking establishments, 
the artistic world, and the industries of luxury. 

Siegel, known throughout the world for his display fix- 
tures for department stores, and his mannequins, has estab- 
lished in this new store a marvelous conception of modern 
department stores, where he is showing his latest creations 
in mannequins all dressed by the most important dressmakers 
of Paris. 

M. Siegel’s new show rooms recently opened at 14 Boule- 
vard Haussman, Paris, are in the heart of the city and have 
many actual display windows on the street level. 





Style Show Fosters Use of Patterns 


California House Stages Live Model Demonstrations 
to Promote Interest in Cotton Fabrics 


PROGRAM to interest every woman who sews—in 

fact, every woman interested in fashion—and what 

woman isn’t? Living models will wear forty smart 

new frocks made with Butterfield fabrics and 
McCall patterns. There will be dresses to be worn at home, 
shopping, on the golf links, afternoon teas and informal 
parties. Frocks for little girls also. Four presentations have 
been arranged—from 12 to 1:00 p.m. and 2:30 to 3:30 today 
and tomorrow (Friday). You are invited to see this novel 
exposition in the fabric shops, main floor.” 

With such a promise the M. Blum Co., San Jose, Cal., on 
April 28 opened a spring exposition and promenade of Butter- 
field fabrics and McCall patterns. Twice daily on the 28th 
and 29th, living models paraded, demonstrating forty styles. 

The style show was held in the cotton fabrics section of 
the first floor from 12:00 to 1:00 p.m. and again from 2:30 





to 3:30. House dresses suitable for morning wear were given 
the greatest stress, eighteen specimens of these garments 
being shown in as many types of fabrics. But garb for other 
occasions was not neglected. Street, dresses, afternoon 
dresses and party frocks came in for their share of attention. 
Twenty-two models of these garments were shown in “crepes,” 
“tub silks” and “chiffons.” 





SCHACK’S NEW STUDIO AT FACTORY 

Schack’s downtown Chicago salesroom at 63 East Adams 
Street has been closed and the exhibits removed to a new 
studio and salesroom located at the company’s factory at 
134-140 North Robey Street. This move was dictated by the 
evident benefit attending the increased facilities for service 
which proximity to the factory brings patrons and vsitors. 

The new studio has been elaborately decorated and is 
equipped with twelve “dummy” show windows, decorative post 
and aisle treatments. A competent salesman with long 
window display experience is in charge, as well as an artist 
who is prepared to execute novel decoratives and to visualize 
decorative schemes outlined by displaymen planning new 
creations. 

Visitors will find it easy to reach the new studio taking 
the Oak Park local of the elevated at the Lake Street Station 





An Interior Viey of the New Schack Studios 


and getting off at Robey Street. The salesroom is then one- 
half block south. When driving out from the loop the route 
is straight west on Washington Boulevard to-Robey Street, 
turning to the right there and going one block. 
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HAT conscientious effort 
and utilization of oppor- 
tunity may mean is illus- 
trated forcefully in the 
career of J. Archie 

Greiner, who for many years has 
been display manager for Kaufman’s, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This huge mercan- 
tile institution with its great battery 
of windows has always kept pace 
with developments in display and the 
executive who presided over its de- 
tails was compelled to advance just 
as rapidly. That he has been able 
to do so, trusting almost entirely to 
development through observation and 
inquiry, is a tribute to his capacity 
and industry. 

In recounting his experiences Mr. 
Greiner harks back to his entry into 
the store organization thirty-nine 
years ago when he began working as 
a cash boy. Serving his apprentice- 
ship, he gradually advanced until, as 
he admits, he had worked at nearly all the jobs in the 
store. He relates that Mr. I. Kaufman one day called 
him away from the wrapping desk and asked him to go 
work in the windows as a helper. And he was the 
“helper,” for there were but two men in the department 
at that time, the “trimmer” and himself. But times 
were changing, and the necessity for more thorough 
display was becoming swiftly apparent, and Kaufman’s 
kept pace with the situation by adding a few helpers to 
the department, and Greiner became assistant trimmer. 
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Who They Are and What They Say 


No. 33—J. ARCHIE GREINER, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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; J. ARCHIE GREINER 
Disp. Mgr., Kaufman Dept. Stores In commenting upon the field 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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For eight years he worked in this 
position, paiiently acquiring know- 
ledge of this field and equipping him- 
self for greater responsibility. It 
was then that his opportunity came, 
and, following the system which pre- 
vailed in the organization at that time, 
when the head. trimmer departed he 
was promoted to his position. This 
occurred twenty-five years ago, and 
for a quarter of a century Mr. Greiner 
has continued to hold the reins in his 
department, supervising the thirty 
large show windows and the interior 
decorations. In addition to this, he 
oversees preparations for the numer- 
ous fashion shows which mark the 
year’s merchandising program. With 
the advent of the radio has come the 
necessity for stressing it as faithfully 
as apparel, and radio showings have 
been added to his responsibilities. 


which the modern displayman occu- 
pies, he declares that he is a necessary factor in all of 
the merchandising undertakings of the department store. 
To the young man contemplating entry into the profes- 
sion he offers advice to familiarize himself with sketch- 
ing and lettering. These fundamentals, needed every 
day in the preparation of the material involved in deco- 
ration, will give him the necessary foundation for crea- 
tive work, and, as Mr. Greiner points out, it is in initia- 
tive, resourcefulness and originality that the display- 
mans Opportunities rest. 
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British Displaymen Prepare for Annual Convention 
By RICHARD HARMAN, Editor, “Display,” London 


HE Third National Display Convention, which takes 
place at Leicester from Monday, September 5, to 
Thursday, September 8, is in the hands of the 
Leicestershire Window Dressers’ Association, and, 

as one might expect, Leicester, for these four days, will be 
one huge classroom. 

It is very remarkable how firmly the convention has estab- 
lished itself as display’s great annual event. Never would 
it have become so well established unless the movement had 
been successful and had rendered a very important and much 
needed service to the display profession. 

The convention booklet, which came from the printers at 
the beginning of last month, is a rather more ambitious at- 
tempt than has been made before. There are eight pages, 
and one has been let as an advertisement to the Textaphote 
Co.; Ltd. 

The opening luncheon will provide a splendid send-off. It 


will be a well-served meal, and the mayor of Leicester and 
the city councilors will be present to welcome delegates. Sir 
Charles Higham and many influential business men from 
London and the Midlands have signified their intention of 
attending the opening. ‘ 

A special ladies’ committee has been formed to receive 
and arrange accommodation for lady delegates. Display 
women should not be shy about coming. They will be just 
as welcome, if not more so, than the men. 

The program is now in course of completion. Serious 
consideration has been given to every item. The lectures 
and demonstrations will be absolutely fresh throughout. We 
can say that one of the features will be a demonstration in 
posing, “Living Statuary,” by a prominent art tutor. The 
program will be truly inspiring and refreshing. It is safe to 
say that every delegate will go back to his job thinking along 
new lines and in possession of fresh ideas. 
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Window Display 
Installation Service 


The REUBEN H. DONNELLEY Corp. 
Chicago -+ + 
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Learn to Make Show Cards 
--- Quick Easy Way! 


COMPLETE, practical, sim- 
plified, home-study course 
quickly trains you to make 
clever,: “‘business getting’? show 
cards. No special ability needed. 
Store Owners—save money and 
boost your sales. Make your own 
attractive show cards. Clerks— 
every store needs original show , 
cards. Double your pay. Busi- @ 
ness of your own. Earn big ™ 
money in spare time. Sart Now. 
Write for Special Offer and descriptive, illustrated Free Book to 
WASHINGTON SHOW CARD SCHOOL, Room 178E 
1115-15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








CLOCK MAKERS TO STAGE CONTEST 

A window display contest with one hundred dollars in 
prizes is being launched by the Associated Clock Manufac- 
turers of America, 644 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. Ex- 
tending over the last six months of this year, this contest 
will cover installations of watches and clocks manufactured 
by the association members and will be decided upon photo- 
graphs submitted to the body’s headquarters on or before 
January 28, 1928. 

The first award will be fifty dollars; the second, twenty- 
five dollars, and five prizes of five dollars will also be granted. 
Members of the association are: The Ansonia Clock Co., Wm. 
L. Gilbert Clock Co., Herschede Hall Clock Co., The E. In- 
graham Co., Lux Clock Manufacturing Co., New Haven 
Clock Co., The Sessions Clock Co., Seth Thomas Clock Co., 
Waterbury Clock Co. and the Western Clock Co. 

Similar prizes will be offered for interior displays and for 
examples of clever advertising or sales stunts which have in- 
creased clock sales. The last class will be judged from 
samples of advertising or full descriptions of sales “stunts” 
used and records of results. 








New Catalogues H and J 
NOW READY 


Showing the newest designs in genuine artistic wrought 
iron for the home, store and show window. 


Write at Once for Your Copy 


Also ask for our complete catalogue of metal and wood 
display fixtures, show cases and store equipment. 


THE CINCINNATI SHOW CASE 
AND DISPLAY FIXTURE WORKS 


232-40 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 

















UNUSUAL DISPLAYS 
AND 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Specialists in Christmas Decorations 


FERRYMAN ART STUDIO 


36 West 33rd Street New York 
Telephone: Longacre 9439 
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Save Time by Scheduling Displays 


There Are Many Events That Can Be Forecast and Early Preparation 
for These Prevents Trouble and Hurry 


3y E. J. SHORT 
Display Specialist, Danville, Ta. 


HERE are’ many 
events and = days 
that require special 
feature displays. 
There are also a 





great many seasonal displays, | | 
such as summer, outdoor, vaca- | | | 
! 





tion, school, fall and _ others T 
which are of a local nature. | 





All of these are recognized | 
events and should occupy a 
prominent place on the display - 
manager's schedule. I[n_ this | 
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way he has a complete program 





of events that will be put on re- | | 








He can 


gardless of anything. 7 
set about to prepare for them. | 














and as he will have plenty of | 
time he can make changes that 
will improve the settings im- 
mensely. 

When the time comes for 
the -presentation of these dis- 
plays they are all set and it re- 
quires but a short time to place them in the windows. 

These display managers can then sit back and 
chuckle, and remark to themselves that they did a good 
job. Incidentally, they have the next big display all 
planned and in some cases all built up. They are only 
waiting for the signal to put it into the window. 

However, there are some display managers who 
wait until the last minute to prepare displays for “‘oc- 
casions.”” These men are put to a large amount of 
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Here Mr. Short Uses a Huge Plaque to Develop Interest in Notions 

















A Novel Hosiery Setting Centering Around a Stippled Background Panel 


unnecessary trouble and rush work, and when the set- 
ting is finished they feel that it is not exactly as they 
expected it to be. 

Today, the mirror and dark wood backgrounds are 
passe, inasmuch as they reflect every image outside 
the windows. Most stores have permanent back- 
grounds of French gray, tan or a similar color, and 
with a flat finish. 

However, the display manager who wants to put 
in a real puller, resorts to tem- 
porary backgrounds. In most 
cases these are made of wall- 
board and painted with a scene 
tu fit the special occasion. 

Placing the temporary back- 
ground away from the rear of 
the window and then having 
several openings in it with a 
drop behind the openings, is be- 
coming a favored plan. This 
permits the display manager to 
put up a semi-interior setting 
and enables him to display both 
indoor and outdoor apparel. 

Never before have colored 

r= ty lighting effects held such sway. 
am see In nearly all feature displays 
the display manager makes use 
of colored lights. 
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Spotlights have come to be a permanent accessory, 
enabling production of some startling effects. They also 
focus attention on particular articles or parts of the 
display which otherwise would not command the atten- 
tion desired. 

Many display managers make capital out of big 
events that transpire in their city. It is not necessary 
to put in a window that will be purely a publicity win- 
dow for the event; ofttimes merchandise can be com- 
bined with these displays. 

Many display managers capitalize the theater and 
put in displays that link up with the shows. If it be- 
comes a popular topic of conversation it is but natural 
that the show, linked up with window display, will 
receive favorable attention. 

The displayman can enter into an agreement with the 
largest theater in his city whereby he may get free use 
of one of the windows in the theater lobby in return 
for assistance in helping the theater to decorate its 
interior for certain occasions. In the lobby window he 
places a display that links up in some way with one 
of the features on the week’s program. 

The live display manager always will endeavor to 
have interior displays on the department counters and 
fixture ledges that will tie up with the windows, and 
with the season or.event that he is plaving up. This 
will keep the event fresh in the mind of the customer 
for the entire time she is in the store. 

The man who makes up his program far in advauce 
is the fellow whose displays are talked about at all 
times, and whose store is visited by people from ail 
parts of the city. 


Display managers connected with some of the larger 
stores, have programs that, at the present time, cover 
next Christmas, and they are already on the job with 
their, big feature displays that will be put in No- 
vember 1. 


The small amount of labor required to gather ad- 
vance data for such a display program will reflect itse!i 
in the quality of the windows produ ed. 


Artistic Windows for Finck Week 


(Continued from page 57) 


ment Store, Madrid, Iowa; A. S. Carter, Lexington, 
Ky.; Floan & Leveroos, Superior, Wis.; Kaplan’s 
Men’s Shop, Minneapolis, Minn.; Lillienstern & Ca- 
mak, Mt. Pleasant, Texas; Lee Morris, Athens, Ga.; 
Chris F. Nelson, Toledo, Ohio; A. Stechschulte & Son, 
Leipsic, Ohio; E. M. Wolf’s Sons, Bellevue, Ohio. 

The Finck Co. has staged window contests for sev- 
eral years and has found its-dealers enthusiastic over 
their benefits. Sales records have been smashed by 
many of these retailers and all of them have been 
brought to renewed interest in overall possibilities. 
During the war the humble work garment lost ground 
and clothiers were reluctant to give it much considera- 
tion after the country resumed its normal pace. 
“Finck” contests have aided materially in reviving 
their interest in this branch of their business. 















UNIQUE 
DISPLAY STANDS 


For Displaying Smaller Articles of 
High Class Merchandise. 


Hand Painted, Relief Finish, Trays 
Covered with Black Velvet. 


SRO ss 
91458 = 
PHEBE RAE WHITNEY 


Creator and Designer of Poster Manikins and Advertising 
Displays for National Advertisers 
34 EAST 22nd St., NEW YORK CITY 

















The F'ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Keep in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000 Users 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 














Show Card Writers and Window Trimmers 


Mayer Brushes and Moist Water Colors Give Con- 
tinuous satisfaction. We invite your correspondence. 


Address JOSEPH MAYER & CO. 
25. East 14th Street New York, N. Y. 











LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 
LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORK 











Advertisers --- Manufacturers, Etc. 
The most wonderful signs, show cards, 
etc., in all colors, with gummed paper, 
without ink, can be produced with our 


“KRAUSE” EMBOSSING PRESS. No 
experience necessary. 


HOFFMANN TYPE CO. 
112 E. 13TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


SPECIAL mj CHARLES NEWTON 
FEATURES Moving yang on Water cog 4 a 


FOR Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic Erup- 


tions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, Birds, 
WINDOW a ~" Spenem, 
DISPLAY 

LIGHTING 































244 West l4th StNY.C. 
teach you by mai oe at 


_ Fl. CHElsea 2171 All How's 
I school, in rou by mal ‘Enor- 
mous demand. Big future. Inter- 


RNS! work. Oldest, foremost school. 
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“DISPLAY CLUB CHRONICLES 

















SPOKANE, WASH. 
Reported by A. R. Godfrey and Grant W. Gibson 

The season’s big social event for the Spokane Display 
Men’s Association was held at the Davenport Hotel, July 20, 
in the form of a “Bosses’ Night” banquet. 

It was also in honor of President W. L. Stensgaard, of 
the I. A. D. M., who was a Spokane visitor for the day while 
on his way to attend the P. C. A. D. M. convention at San 
Francisco. 

There were thirty-four persons who attended the banquet, 
which lasted from 6:15 until 8:30 p.m., and everyone enjoyed 
the pleasant fast-moving program. 

President Stensgaard talked of the work of the Interna- 
tional Association in trying to elevate and enlarge upon the 
display field as one of the most important factors in modern 
merchandising. He pointed to the benefits to be derived from 
a membership in the I. A. D. M. and urged all displaymen 
who were not members to join at once. 

One of the feature talks of the evening was given by 
Charles Hebberd, of Tull & Gibbs, who spoke in behalf of 
the coming National Air Derby. His subject was the benefit 
of the air derby from New York to Spokane in September 
of this year. - 

A splendid demonstration of live model draping was given 
by Ray Herring, of the Crescent. Colored lights on the 
draper and the model while the work was in progress made 
a very interesting scene. 

All decorations and table arrangements had an aviation 
“slant” and brought to mind the coming Air Derby. The 
tables were in the form of an aeroplane, a long one for the 
body, with two long ones on each side of it at one end for 
the wings and two short ones near the other end for the 
elevation planes. The wing insignia of the planes were put 
on the main “wing” tables just as they would appear on a 
real plane. 

A big propeller at the head end and a real rudder at the 
tail end completed the “table plane.” A big silver model 
plane made the centerpiece for the table. A very large aerial 
photograph of Spokane was used to help the decorations. A 
model aeroplane with a pilot leaning from the cockpit hung 
above the picture. A placard showed the pilot saying, “We’re 
coming to a real town now.” 

Cy Hawver, of Tull & Gibbs, was chairman of the decora- 
tions committee. Everyone was well pleased with the work 
of his committee. 

A short meeting of the displaymen was held at the close 
of the banquet. Mr. Stensgaard then said a few words to the 
boys concerning the activities of the I. A. D. M. The Spo- 
kane Association then drafted a resolution to be sent to the 
Pacific Coast Association that as a body it (the Spokane 
Club) was in favor of affiliation with the International Asso- 
ciation and wished to go on record to that effect. 

Last minute plans for the “Bosses’ Night” banquet were 
made at a noon Juncheon held the same day at the Crescent 
Tea Room. Mr. Stensgaard was present at the luncheon, met 
the bovs. and started a very interesting discussion of the 
I. A. D. M. and its work. 





NEW YORK METROPOLITAN CLUB 
Reported by V. W. Sebastian, Publicity Chairman 

A rousing final meeting of the season (until just after 
Labor Dav in September) was held by the Metropolitan Dis- 
nlav Men’s Club at the Kenmore Restaurant. Thirty-first and 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. which considering the late- 
ness of the season. was well attended Eight new members 
were passed on and elected to membership unanimously. They 
were T. B. McCann. F. E. Schmehl. Charles G. Batten. Rich- 
ard White. L. E. Kelley. F. R. Ferryman, D. W. Bousted 
and B. Brinkerhoff. President Jaffrev passed around for 
inspection the bronze placque which was the prize won for 


having the largest number in attendance from one city and 
largest mileage to the annual convention of the I. A. D. M. 
held in Detroit, Mich., in June. 

J. G. Waters in a telling speech reiterated the vast im- 
portance and need for commodious and suitable clubrooms 
where the members could meet in comfort and hold con- 
ferences and gatherings on many other occasions than that 
of the regular monthly meeting day. It is his constructive 
suggestion to hold several bridge, euchre and similar parties 
in the fall where many can contribute and participate and 
thus augment the treasury to meet these vital expenses. 
He clearly illustrated how other organizations and profes- 
sions had made rapid advances after adopting constructive 
methods of this kind. 





COSHOCTON, OHIO 

A new display club has been organized with the following 
officers: John Grey, president; Ben Groceman, vice-president ; 
Charles McKenna, secretary; Harry Williamson, treasurer; 
Dave Morrison, John Reamer and Warner Perkins, trustees. 

The initial meeting was held at the Ransom Dry Goods 
Co. and arrangements were made for a subsequent gathering 
to be held at the same meeting place on the evening of July 6, 
when a number of card writing demonstrations were shown. 

Regular meetings are to be on the first and third Wednes- 
days in each month, and application for a charter as an 
I. A. D. M. associate club will be made as soon as possible. 

Displaymen present at the first gathering included Charles 
McKenna, Ben Groceman, Harry Williamson, B. C. Senter, 
Dave Morrison, Warner Perkins, Francis Cannon, Raymond 
Hay, Gordon Trepess, Leouts Johns, C. F. Miller, K. L. Rob- 
erts, John Reamer and John Grey. 








PORTLAND, ORE. 
Reported by Olave Ralph 

July 18 the progra mand entertainment were dispensed 
with so that our whole evening was devoted to discussion of 
the San Francisco convention. Mr. Hewitt read the con- 
vention program, which met with the approval of all of us. 
It seems as though our San Francisco brothers are going to 
be very busy entertaining the ladies, and we wonder how they 
are going to find time to say “hello” the fellows. 

We delved into all the different modes of traveling from 
trains, boats, buses and Hudsons down to the meek but never 
humble Ford. A crowd of the fellows from Washington 
intend meeting the Portland boys here and coitnnuing the 
trip dow non the Rose City. Here is a list of the boys in- 
tending to go from Portland: Z. E. Averill, Meier & Frank 
Co.: Edmond C. Bechtold, advertising; Vernon C. Turner, 
Montgomery, Ward & Co.; Mr. Bosco, Jim Dunn’s; Mr. 
Schmidt, Knight Shoe Co.; Russell Walbridge, H. Liebes 
& Co.; A. O. Hewitt, Ben Selling; Olave Ralph, Roberts 
Bros.; DeLyal J. Davis; George J. Creighton, Oregon City 
Woolen Mills, and J. N. Stewart, Olds, Wortman & King. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Meeting at the Chamber of Commerce Building, the In- 
dianapolis Display Club, on June 27, heard W. L. Stensgaard, 
president of the I. A. D. M., who was the featured speaker. 
O. B. Springer, club president and display manager for the 
H. P. Wasson Co., was master of ceremonies. W. S. Hardy 
and Herman M. Vogg, members of the display department of 
the Power-Foster Co., were admitted to membership. 





ST. PAUL 
Reported by Ray D. Ullom, Secretary 
In keeping with the precedent established in former years, 
St. Paul displaymen have suspended meetings during the 
summer months and will resume their sessions in the fall. 
Members are all busy helping promote August sales. No 
important club activities are planned at present. 
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What the Installation Man is Doing 


(Continued from page 46) 


service that does not heed the little things so vital in the 
display field.” 

“Consistent, careful work, trimming each window con- 
scientiously, and strictly to specifications, willingness to clean 
the windows and avoiding making any additional trouble for 
the store forces has brought this agency a line of windows 
in drug store, grocery stores, and hardware stores. They are 
always available,” says A. L. Campbell, of the Campbell 
Agency, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, covering all southern 
Florida south of Fort Pierce. 

Efficient services have demonstrated their value to mer- 
chants to such an extent that the successful units seldom find 
any difficulty in securing windows. Typical illustrations are 
found in the reports of the Merchants’ Service, of Indianapolis, 
and Julius Paape, of Springfield, Mass. The manager of the 
Indianapolis agency declares that while there are quite a num- 
ber of disappointments in booking windows and it is not 
always possible to secure them at the time desired to tie-up 
with some of the campaigns, they have had sufficient con- 
tracts on hand to offset these difficulties and have made the 
best of these situations by getting the windows at a later date. 
They employ four displaymen. 

Mr. Paape reports that “we do not find any difficulty in 
installing our windows, as many drug and grocery dealers are 
acquainted with our service and give us preference, as they 
know that we will give them windows that will be satisfactory 
and bring in trade. 

“We also help the druggist in this way: If there is a 
vacant ledge in his store he calls upon us to find out if we 
have a display on hand to fill up, and we fix it up, also 
regarding displays for the windows. 

“Some time ago a druggist had a mirror and we slashed 
crepe paper and made a pretty background for it. In another 
instance I was asked to install a display on ice cream as there 
was a prize for the best window. I believe that by helping 
the dealer we can cultivate his good will.” 

There has been a number of men who are working direct 
for the national advertiser that disappoint the druggist, and 
this situation makes the dealers a little uneasy as to the com- 
petence of the outsider. 

Another illustration of the pains taken by the service to 
meet with the advertiser’s requirements and at the same time 
satisfy the dealer is found in a statement of policy by the 
R. H. Donnelley Corporation’s window installation depart- 
ment, of Philadelphia. Samuel J. Hanick, who manages this 
unit declares: 

“Each and every window trimmer we employ (and some 
of them have been with us for many years) is an expert in 
his line, because we make it our business to train each man 
in our studio so that he can carry out the plans and specifica- 
tions issued by our customers as nearly one hundred per cent 
as is humanly possible. 

“Where no specifications are furnished by the advertisers, 
we first set up a sample display, photograph it and submit a 
copy to him for his suggestions and criticism with an ex- 
planation as to how each piece of material is arranged, the 
colors of crepe paper used and how. 

Another feature of our service is a triple check on every 
display handled by us. This includes: 

“First—The acknowledgement receipt; (2nd) a telephone 
call after the window trimmer returns to ascertain from the 
dealer whether the display was satisfactory; (3rd) a personal 
inspection two days after the display is installed and a call on 
the dealer to ascertain information that is often conveyed 
to the advertiser when found necessary. 

“We are now planning lectures on window displays at 
various business men’s associations for the benefit of their 
members who are either interested directly in better windows 
and windows that help move the goods.’ 7 

Most of the display services take their work seriously and 
do their utmost to heighten standards and better the adver- 
tiser’s chances for success. The O. M. Riechers Service, of 
St. Louis, for example, has just installed a new “dummy” 
window in which manufacturer's displays are set up and 
rounded into form before clients’ installations are made. 
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A crew of seven trimmers is required to handle the volume 
of displays now being placed by the display department of 
the Western Wholesale Drug Co., Los Angeles, Cal. Man- 
ager Fred E. Ussher reports that 600 displays are being in- 
stalled monthly. Among those now being handled he lists: 
Camelline, Dickinson’s Witch Hazel, Green River, Hennafoam 
Shampoo, Johnston’s Candy, Kolynos Tooth Paste, LaBlanche 
Face Powder, Miller Rubber Goods, Parke-Davis, Thomp- 
son's Malted Milk, Van Ess Hair Tonic, Dr. West's Tooth 
Brush and Gainsborough Hair Nets. 





“During the month of July we installed Peterman, Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale and Gillette windows,” says L. J. Dupuy, 
manager of the Dupuy Window Display Service, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 





R. V. Wayne, head of the Detroit Display Service, for- 
wards a picture showing a “one day’s catch” of fish at Coryell 
Island in the Les Cheneaux group near Mackinac City. 
Judging by the photograph the “finny tribe” ran rings around 
themselves vying for a chance to be pulled in by the smiling 
Detroit displayman. 





“We are at present installing Flit, Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale, Flyosan and Gillette Razor displays covering this town 
and several others in this territory,” says A. C. Mees, man- 
ager of the Merchants’ Advertising and Display Service, 117 
Main Street, Oshkosh Wis. “Besides installing displays for 
national advertisers” he continues “we conduct a studio and 
service for local merchants in window display, show. cards, 
and backgrounds. I do most of this work myself and have a 
couple of assistants who handle detail work. Our service is 
now. in its third year.” 





The Whitmer Display Service, Inc., Cleveland, is installing 
a long list of displays, according to George E. Dugdale, presi- 
dent and manager. Among these are Mennen’s Borated Tal- 
cum, Gillette Blades, Kolynos Toothpaste, Black Flag, Peter- 
man’s, Flit, Lucky Strike Cigarettes, Larvex, Atwater Kent 
Radios, Eastman Cine-Kodak, Sugardale Provisions, Agfa 
Films, Dutch Master, Chancellor, Cremo and Roi Tan cigars. 





The Windo-Craft Display Service, Buffalo, N. Y., recently 
made up and shipped seven refrigerator displays to Honolulu. 
They were prepared at the instance of a prominent New York 
manufacturer. 

The Window Display Service, Salt Lake City, Utah, of 
which N. W. Reynolds is proprietor, received a nice write- 
up in the Tribune Service Bulletin, the monthly dealer bulle- 
tin of the Salt Lake Tribune. This service is recommended to 
advertisers by the Tribune. Services throughout the country 
should keep in close touch with the local newspapers and 
win their support. The newspapers in many instances are 
responsible for window display tie-ups when the regular ad- 
vertising campaigns are appearing in their publications. 





Kinnear Artcrafts, designers of many unique window dis- 
play settings for prominent department stores and builders 
of special decorative booths for conventions have found such 
a large growth in their business that they have just secured 
as a central manufacturing plant and executive display offices 
the entire five-story building at 61 West Fifteenth Street, 
New York City. 

Artco Advertising is one of the newer entrants in the field 
of window display adornment. They have opened offices at 
1712 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa.. under the direction of 
Arthur W.-Colen. 
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An organization prepared to turn out windows of the 
highest order is the Nelson-Green Co., 583 Market Street, 
San Francisco. At present they are handling contracts for 
the attractive displays placed by the Houbigant, Cheramy and 
Coty perfumers, and are also buildng and installing displays 
for the Langendorf Baking Co., a San Francisco corporation. 
Nelson-Green trims appear in 90 per cent of ’Frisco banks as 
the result of the successful pioneering of this organization. 
In this work they use historical or current event themes, such 
as “Old Ironsides” or Lindbergh’s flight. In addition, they 
make show cards and posters and decorate booths for exposi- 
tions and conventions. They are using a substitute for 
wrought iron that is a good counterfeit as well as economical. 

The Speeler Advertising Service, P. O. Box 1331, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is doing a lively business at the moment, accord- 
ing to Manager W. B. Speeler. They now have a contract 
for installation of 200 windows for “Flit” and 135 for Kolynos 
tooth paste. Two new trimmers, Messrs. Voorhis and Moore, 
have been added to the staff. The Nashville manager for the 
Standard Oil Co., manufacturers of “Flit,” reports sales of 
this product to have shown a large increase over last year’s 
volume, a fact that he attributes to Speeler displays. 

F. Altman & Son, Columbus, Ohio, have recently com- 
pleted a local display contract for Bristol-Myers Co. The 
work was highly complimented by J. J. Bye, Ipana tooth paste 
representative. Altman & Son are now working on Flit, Black 
Flag, Gillette, Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, Mountain Valley 
Water, Silver King Ginger Ale and Fizz. In addition to 
Columbus, they cover Marion, Newark, Zanesvlle, Chillicothe, 
London, and all territory within fifty miles of Columbus. 





The Forkner Advertising Service, Anderson, Ind., reports 
business as very good. They are now installing displays for 
Peterman products, Flit, Clicquot Club Ginger Ale and Gil- 
lette Safety Razors. They are covering Anderson, Muncie, 
Newcastle, Richmond, Elwood, Hartford City, Kokomo. 
Tipton and Noblesville. 





For four years the Barker Display Syndicate, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, have decorated the Auditorium for the fall Radio 
Show. On July 23, they signed a contract for decoration of 
the 1927 quarters, giving them the distinction of control of 
this business consecutively for five years. 

F. Reversz Ferryman, who has an international experi- 
ence in the creation of art display backgrounds and window 
decoratives, has opened the Ferryman Art Studios at 34 West 
Thirty-third Street, New York City. Special contracts have. 
been placed by many prominent local shops. 

The Langman Display Service, 495 East 105th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has made some changes in its form of or- 
ganization and is now ready to cover a wide stretch of Ohio 
territory for national advertisers. 








“Greatest year in the display service business,” exclaims 
W. C. Henry, 210% South Sixth Street, Springfield, Ill., who 
operates an installation service in the Springfield and Deca- 
tur territory. “We are now booking a lot of displays for 
fall and have two assistants covering Springfield, Decatur 
and Bloomington,” he declares. 





F. Altman & Son, Columbus, Ohio, have moved from 139 
East Rich Street to 415 South Third Street. More floor space 
was absolutely necessary. They are now located on the 
ground floor, corner room, 70x25 feet and basement, pro- 
viding ample storage facilities. 
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The Honor Roll of Display Specialists 


The DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel. 


















DISPLAYS FOR NEW ENGLAND 


WRITE FOR OUR DETAILS 


New England Window Display Service 


161 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
“The Service That Pays” 


CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for I.ocal Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE OF SO. OHIO 
Pickering Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


A first-class window display campaign will put your product on 
the map, boost sales and increase distribution. We can show real 
results in Philadelphia and surrounding pee, Capacity 1.000 
dispiays per week. Write for list of satisfied clients. 


Window Display Dept., 
THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORP. 
1214 Race Street 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Window Display Installation Service 
179 N. Wells St. Chicago, Il. 


An Efficient Window Display Service for National 
Advertisers, in Chicago, and Surrounding Territory. 


Associate of Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE 


An experienced display service to_take care of the 
needs of the national advertiser. Standard and indi- 
vidual window display installations, booths and floats. 


LOUISVILLE WINDOW DISPLAY CO. 
1030 S. FIFTH ST. LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















Complete Window Display Service for National Advertisers 


Cleveland, O.—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Toledo, O. 
SURROUNDING POINTS 
Campaigns Planned—Guaranteed Service 


WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE 
1405 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
FRED W. WEBER 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

A complete Merchandising Service put on in conjunction with 
vour display campaign. Write for data and references 
Member Chamber of Commerce, Advertising Club, Better 

Business Bureau 
Offices: 824 CONTINENTAL BANK BUILDING 


Member Window Installation Bureau 








FRANK DISPLAY ADV. SERVICE 


Ogden FRANK J. VAUSE, Mgr. Utah 
A modern up-to-date display service equipped to give immediate, 
first-class service to National and other Advertisers in_ the 


Northern part of UTAH and Southern IDAHO. Write for data. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 
Best of Reference. OFFICE: 568 CHESTER 








COOPERATING WITH NATIONAL ADVERTISING AND 
DISPLAY AGENCIES 


REMEMBER—Quality and Service Count “Always” 


DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 


438 E. WOODBRIDGE ST. DETROIT, MICH. 
R. V. WAYNE, Pres. 


Doing business for over 100 we'll known Manufacturers. We cover 
the entire Stete of Michigan and Toledo, O. 


Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


Morey Decorative Studios 
DISPLAYS 
DESIGNED—BUILT—INSTALLED 
DAVID A. MOREY. Pres. 

Instructor Window Decoration—Boston University 
DISTINCTIVE DECORATIONS 
135 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 


J. D. WILLIAMS DISPLAY SERVICE 
509 South Franklin St. Chicago 


Advisor in National Campaigns—Local Display Service 
Complete Service for National Advertiser 


Manager, J. D. Williams 


CHICAGO 
ACME DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


538 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 


An Efficient Window Display Service for National 
Advertisers, in Chicago, and Surrounding Territory. 


“Window Displays That Sell Merchandise” 


LOS ANGELES 


And Southern California 
A better Window Display Service for manufacturers, covering 
all Drugs stores in Southern California, every two weeks 
Address all communications to 
WESTERN WHOLESALE DRUG COMPANY 
SECOND AND LOS ANGELES STS. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Fred E. Ussher. Manager Window Display Service Department 




















WINDOW-DISPLAY- SERVICE f obten 
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1643 No. Richmond St. 
Chicago 








Display Services 


If you are not listed on this page, vou are 
| overlooking a big opportunity to promote 
your business. 


This is the only market place available for 
the national advertiser to locate the respon- 
sible display service company in your city. 


let him know vou are seeking his business 
and can execute it satisfactorily. Write the 
advertising department and arrange for rep- | 
resentation beginning with the September | 
issue. 


Address Advertising Department | 
The DISPLAY WORLD 
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WIND-O 


“The Window Displays of the Nation from Coast to Coast” 








OFFICIAL HOUSE ORGAN OF 
WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATION BUREAU, Inc. 


PUBLISHED 
ONCE 
EACH MONTH 
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Removing Guesswork and Waste 
From Window Display Advertising 


Speculation as to the Ultimate Use of the Advertiser’s 


The greatest obstacle to the more 
general use of window display adver- 
tising by national advertisers has 
been the great waste that has in 
former years attended their efforts in 
this field of sales promotion. He 
could not undertake a display pro- 
gram without the- fear that most of 
his display material, costing thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars, 
would be ultimately wasted. This 
was due chiefly to the fact that the 
installation of this material was left 
to the willingness of his dealers to 
cooperate, in some cases to his job- 
bers, and at other times to his own 
salesmen. 


The advent of the Bureau with its 
organized method of handling dis- 
play installations on a national scafe 
has revolutionized the entire scheme 
of things in the carrying out of win- 


dow display campaigns. The Bureau, © 


operating through responsible asso- 
ciates in all the leading trade areas, 
is able to guarantee the advertiser 
that all the displays entrusted to its 
care are finally installed in dealers’ 
show windows, where they become 
on view to the passerby and produce 
actual sales for the advertiser. 

The speculation of the past is 
transformed into the certainty of the 
present. How and what the Bureau 
does has been elevated from the 
plane of theory into satisfactory 
practice, so that the advertiser today 
who is considering the use of the 
powerful forces of window display 
advertising may learn of the success 
and practicability of the new system 
through the many clients who have 
already been served with the greatest 
satisfaction. Among these adver- 


tisers are numbered some of the best 
known advertisers of the country. 
The day is past when advert.-sers 
should entrust not only the invest- 
ment of their d.splay material, but 
also the advertising and sales results 





Expensive Display Material Eliminated 


that are expected to accrue, to the 
whims and fancy of their dealers, 
jobbers, and even their own sales- 
men. Each has his own function to 
perform in the modern merchandis- 
ing scheme. The displays should be 
left to specialists, whose business it 
is to install displays and whose con- 
tact with the country’s retail outlets 
has made it possible for them to 
secure their windows for the use of 
the national advertiser. 

The Window Display Installation 
3ureau is today operating on a very 
sound financial basis, is handling a 
very large amount of display busi- 
ness, and indications are that it will 
shortly have under contract a num- 
ber of campaigns running into large 
figures. The business has been main- 
tained at a steadier pace than here- 
tofore, and this has been to the 
benefit of the local display service 
and merchant alike. For the former, 
it permits operations on a_ firmer 
business basis, and, for the latter, it 
provides a regular display schedule. 
Taken all in all, the activities of the 
3ureau have already reached that 
stage where its soundness and sta- 
bility becomes a proven fact. We in- 
vite your investigation or let us send 
you the proof. 


Capitol Advertising Service Co., 
Albany, N. Y., associate of the Bu- 
reau, reports a thriving business, 1n- 
cluding contracts for the following 
nat.onally advertised products: Flit, 
G.llette, Peterman’s, Larvex, Black 
Flag, Sergeant’s Dog Remedies, 
Fem.nex, Clicquot Club, Toddy and 
Peter Schuyler Cigars. 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


And Surrounding Territory Thoroughly 
Covered. Our Clients Always Satisfied. 


HUNTSMAN DISPLAY SERVICE 
3704 W. Seventh Street 
W. L. Huntsman, Manager 








CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The South’s Up-to-Date Display 
Service 
Hal Cady Window Display Service 
418 Cypress St. 
Hal Cady, Manager 








PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
“The Gold Spot of America” 


Windows Available for National 
Advertisers 


F. M. WILSON 
1934 W. Monroe Street 








SEATTLE, WASH. 


We Have the Locations You Are 
Looking for 


Danks Window Display Service 
303 Eastlake, Seattle 


Covering the State of Washington 








ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Window Displays That Step Up 
Your Sales 


CHARLES TEXTOR 
1618 Buchanan Avenue 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital Results in the Capital City 


WASHINGTON WINDOW 
DISPLAY SERVICE 
1317 New York Ave., N. W., 


C. W. C. Abernethy, Manager 








AKRON, OHIO 


My Service in Conjunction With Your 
3usiness Will Be a Big Success 
HENSAL DISPLAY SERVICE 

534 Parkdale Drive 
S. V. Hensal, Manager 

















ALBANY, N.Y. 24 Sre= 
5) ° * New York State 
Complete Coverage 
Window Displays — Survey — Check Up 
Sampling — Distribution 
CAPITOL ADVERTISING 


688 Morris St., Albany, N. Y. 
Joseph B. Carey 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A Display Service for National 
Advertisers 


Tri-State Window Display Service 
116 S. 4th St. 


H. Brooks, Manager 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Your Satisfaction Means Our Success 


F, ALTMAN & SON 
415 S. Third St. 


George Altman, Manager 








DETROIT, MICH. 
Entire State of Michigan and Toledo, O. 


Detroit Window Display Service 
438 E. Woodbridge St. 


R. V. Wayne, Manager 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established and Reliable Display Service 


STARK DISPLAY ADV. SERVICE 
2828 Olive Street 


W. A. Stark, Manager 








CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Hamilton, Dayton, Springfield and the 
Complete Cincinnati Trade Market 
| Window Display Service of So. Ohio 
22 Pickering Bldg. 
Walter G. Vosler, Manager 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Covering the Cleveland Market and 
Erie, Pa. 


WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Ave. 


George E. Dugdale, Manager 








800 C 


OUR SERVICE IN BRIEF 


Guaranteed Window Display Installations in Over 


TITIES 


Throughout the United States 
by Dealing Only With 


ONE OFFICE 


We install window displays through local asso- 
ciates for national advertisers in any quantity 
on any product in one city or number of cities 
anywhere in the United States. 


We guarantee first-class quality installation 
work according to set specifications. 
advertiser of detail; saves time and money 
through many exclusive and helpful features. 


Relieves 





Complete Portfolio of Information Sent on Request 





| 22-24 Pickering Building 


| 





Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


The Window Displays of the Nation from Coast to Coast 


Executive Offices 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








CHICAGO, ILL 


Reliable and Prompt Display Installations 


CHICAGO WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATION SERVICE 
179 N. Wells St. 


M., J. Latz, Manager 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Complete Window Coverage of This 
Prosperous Territory 


SAMUEL J. HANICK 
1214 Race St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Niagara Falls, Tonawanda, Lockport, 
Lackawanna and Rochester 


WINDO-CRAFT DISPLAY SERVICE 
32 E. Genesee St. 
E. Preston Browder, Manager 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National 
Advertisers 


PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
113 S. Capitol Ave. 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Window Displays in the Prosperous 
Spokane Country 
NATIONAL DISPLAY COMPANY 
1829 N. Division St. 

G. E. Bateman, Manager 


LOUISIANA—ALABAMA 
MISSISSIPPI 


Display Service for the South 
Drug and Grocery Trade 
NALL & NALL 
Box 355 
539 S. Front Street, New Orleans, La. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Get Into This Big Market 


ARCEE VEE DISPLAY SERVICE 
2638 Fifth Ave. 


R. C. Vaughn, Manager 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Every Installation Guaranteed Satisfactory. 


New England Window Display 


Service 
161 Massachusetts Avenue 
Herbert M. Copellman, Manager 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Specialists in All Branches of 
Window Display 


WALKER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
34 E. Union St. 
H. S. Walker, Manager 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Complete Window Display Service for 
National Advertisers 


HIGHT DISPLAY SERVICE 
311 South Alamo St., P. O. Box 612 
J. M. Hight, Manager 
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New Carolina Store Stresses Display 


Charlotte Unit of Belk Brothers Chain Installs a Battery of 
Eight Windows Supplied With Most Modern Fixtures 





MPROVEMENTS which the Belk Bros. at the time of their recent opening. In the new front 
Co., have made in their Charlotte, N. C. are two arcade windows, three islands and a vestibule, 
store were brought to a peak by installa- which give sufficient space for an expansive-showing of 
tion of a series of model windows which the stocks. The plan followed was laid out by Display 
drew 25,000 visitors into the establishment Manager A. I. Heafner and the arrangement was given 


a thorough test during the open- 
ing when they proved the mag- 
net of attraction for huge 
crowds, says R. D. Currence, 
manager of the silk and linen 
department. 

Conscious of the value of 
display the management has 
equipped the display department 
with an adequate supply of fix- 
tures and forms, all of the 
waxes used in the opening dis- 
play being of French manufac- 
ture. The noted house of Siegel 
supplied the mannequins used 
on this occasion. 

Interior furnishings were 
made by the Grand Rapids 
Show Case Co., and were sup- 
plied through this organization’s 
Baltimore branch. They are all 
ot the octagon type. 

The second floor is devoted 
to ladies ready-to-wear, mill- 
inery, infants’ and children’s 
wear, and is equipped with re- 
volving wardrobe cabinets for 
the ready-to-wear, and wall 
cases and display tables for 
millinery. 

The infants’ and children’s 
wear department is located 
across the rear of the second 
floor and is cut off from the 
other departments, an arrange- 
ment which has been found to 
be ideal. 





Opening Displays—Top, Junior 
Dresses Cut Off by a Screen from a 
Frock Unit; Center, Evening Wear 
Shown on Imported Mannequins; 
Below, a View of Silk Department. 
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Advertising Man Wanted 


For one of the South’s most modern Men's 
and Boys’ Clothing stores. Experienced 
man required—one who is capable of hand- 
ling newspaper, business promotion and 
direct-by-mail advertising. We have Ad- 
dressograph, Multigraph and Graphotyre 
machines, and all necessary filing equip- 
ment and material Give full particulars 
as to your ability and references in first 
letter. Also submit specimens of your 
work. State age, whether married or single, 
and salary desired. Correspondence con- 
fidential. 


SELBER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Shreveport, Louisiana 





_ DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


Sales agents now employing experienced salesmen covering the retail trade, 
including any of the following lines—apparel, shoes, furniture, hardware, 
radio, druggists, ete.—can secure exclusive territorial rights for the sale of 


our product. 


This, a newly patented display and price card, has a universal appeal to all 


retailers. 


country, and by many small retailers. 
Company strongly financed. 


Commissions very attractive. 


Just installed by three of the largest department stores in the 


Repeat business unusually large. 
Call or write, 


giving full details as to territory covered, lines represented, number of sales- 


men, naming references. 


CARD DISPLAY INCORPORATED 


1440 BROADWAY 


Suite 1859 


NEW YORK CITY 














FOR SALE 


Messmore Damon Polar 
Bear Drummer 
Stands five six high. Cost $350 ; 
new last Christmas. Will sell 
$175, motor included. 


L. S. AYRES & CO. 
Att. Display Department 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED 

Salesmen selling fixtures to carry 
a well-advertised line of Va- 
lances and Drape Shades. We 
are an old _ established house 
manufacturing our own lines. 
Our liberal commission arrange- 
ment should insure a substantial 
increase in your present income. 
Write full information as to ter- 
ritory now covered and lines sold. 
All replies will be held strictly 
confidential. 


The National Decorative Company 
5 Hudson St., Camden, N. J. 


SHOW CARD OUTFITS 


THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex- 
perienced with the newest up-to-date 
materials in stencil form for lettering 
signs. price tickets. streamers, banners. 
No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented March 16. 
1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to replace cumbersome, old-style 
outfits formerly used. ‘‘Paid for itself 
many times over.” “Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” “Easily surpasses 
my old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 
duplicate orders for signs without ever 
asking for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.”” Folder explains everything. Write 


for it. 
SHOWCARDER, INC., 
University at La Salle St. Paul, Minn. 




















REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Salesmen, Displaymen and agencies to sell 
widely advertised popular priced line of 
display fixtures. Liberal commissions paid. 
Write to 
COHEN & NATHAN CO., 
1108 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Rentals, Repairs, Exchanges, Purchases 
and Sales of Used Display Material in 
Good Condition from the Leading Depart- 
ment Stores of the New York City zone. 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Service 
52 Lexington Ave. New York City 


SHOW CARD OUTFIT 


Complete with book of instructions and 
alphabets, brush, pens, colors and _ inks. 
Sent postpaid for $2.00. 


RETAIL SERVICE COMPANY 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














FOR SALE-—See illustration, page 69. Feb- 
ruary Display World, of the heavy fleece- 
lined Jersey cloth window sock for deco- 
rators. 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 doz., 
postpaid. An elastic band is taped and 
sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 1924. 
Fits over any shoe. Order by size shoes 
worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 South 
Benton Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 


SITUATION WANTED 
Display Man and Card Writer 
State St. man, twenty-four. Seven years’ 
experience in department store display. 
Now employed, but desires change. Ser- 
vices available September 30. 
Address D. K., 
Care The DISPLAY WORLD. 








Displaymen, Display Services, Salesmen 
and Selling Agencies, we have a very at- 
tractive proposition to offer in the handling 
of our complete line of quality window 
display and store equipment. Further pai- 
ticulars and copy of new Catalog “‘G”’ upon 
request. The Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works, 232-240 Main St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Window Decorating, Theatrical Scenepaint- 
ing, Pictorial Arts, Stage Cartooning taught 
by Mail. Practical, Exclusive, Inexpensive 
Courses. Real artists your teachers. Learn 
More to Earn More. Importers of Colored 
Theatrical Scenery Models. Send stamps 
for Illustrated Literature. The Enkeboll 
School of Fine Arts, Omaha, Nebraska. 














REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
Salesmen, displaymen and agencies for 
widely advertised line of manniquins and 
other novelties that are retailing at ex- 
tremely popular prices. Easy to sell— 
large earnings. 

ANGLO DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
240 W. 38th St. New York City 




















VACANT POSITIONS WANTED 
FOR COMPETENT DISPLAYMEN 
If you are in need of a displayman or cardwriter, or know of a 
vacant position of this kind anywhere, get in touch with the 
Employment Register, The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
We have on file applications for positions from displaymen, 
assistant displaymen and cardwriters. Tell us your needs and we 
will refer you to applicants who can fill the position satisfactorily. 
This Service Is Rendered Without Cost 
Employment Register, The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
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Doings Among Displaymen 

















Frank D. Maxwell, display manager for Frederick & Nel- 
son, Seattle, has offered his resignation, effective August 1, 
and will enter business for himself in New York, where he 
will operate a display service. He has been succeeded by 
John A. Smith, formerly his assistant. The new manager 
will have E. W. Panehot as his assistant. 


J. A. Rasley, formerly in the department store branch of 
display, recently assumed the position of display manager 
for Lyon & Healy, Inc., Chicago, Ill. One of his first accom- 
plishments was the capture of the window display prize 
offered by the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce. 


William S. Norman has accepted the position of adver- 
tising manager and displayman for the F. Goodman Dry 
Goods Co., Greenwood, Miss. Mr. Norman was formerly 
located at Pine Bluff, Ark., and is the patentee of the Kwik- 
Steps display unit. 


M. W. Beaver, formerly with the display department of 
the John W. Graham Co., Spokane, Wash., is now associated 
with the Spokane Display Service. His old post has been 
taken over by Roy Porter. 


Karl Amdahl, display manager of the Palace Store, Spo- 
kane, reports that he will have about double his present win- 
dow space when alterations now under way are completed. 





Mrs. Lothar Dittmar, wife of the display manager for 
the Ernest Kern Co., Detroit, was the victim of an auto- 
mobile accident on the Saturday preceding opening of the 
I. A. D. M. convention and was taken to the Provident Hos- 
pital. The sympathy of the convention body was expressed 
to Mr. Dittmar through dispatch of a bouquet sent to the 
hospital by the direction of the association officers. Mrs. 
Dittmar has since returned to her home and is gradually re- 
covering from her injuries. 


R. B. Twyman, long prominently identified with the dis- 
play field and recently with the Schack Floral Co., Chicago, 
as a house salesman, has resigned. He plans to enter the 
national advertising field as a window display counselor. 


Among other duties, Ray D. Ullom, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Display Men of St. Paul, Minn., is handling window 
display for the Northern Pacific Railway“Company. 

William Sutor, formerly display manager for the W. H. 
Cleaver Cloak & Suit Co., of Everett, Wash., has changed 
his position and is now with the Montague & McHugh Co., 
of Bellingham, Wash. 





FE. L. Owens, displayman for J. K. Armsby Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal., has just completed an intensive campaign for 
this concern in Orange County. 


C. C. Campbell has gone from the Boston Store, Marion, 
Ind., to the Fair Store, Flint. Mich., where he has assumed 
the position of display manager. 





Contracts for Apollo Candy and Amami Products are 
among those reported by the Merchants’ Decorating System 
So., Inc., 375 Marlborough Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. J. Graham 
Waters, manager of this organization, is chairman of the 
membership committee of the New York Metropolitan Dis- 
play Men’s Club. 


The Merchants & Manufacturers Co., Springfield, Mass., 
of which J. D. Bates is manager, has added to their staff 
Ralph W. Knox, a man of long experience 
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---and Making a 
Big Hit Everywhere 


Chapters of this book include: The Commercial Desire to Beautify, Environ- 
ment, Anatomy of Design, Planning of Ornament, Surface Patterns, Rosettes, 
Borders, Corners, Balanced Arrangement, Scrolls, Naturalistic and Conven- 
tional, Composition, Characteristics of Design, Panel Construction, Adaptabil- 
ity of Layout to Design, Conventional Floral Designs, Space Fillers, Decorate 
Construction, Color in Design, Power of Suggestion, Window Decorations, 
Polychrome Work and Process Stencil. 


150 PAGES OF DESIGNS-50 PAGES OF TEXT ILLUSTRATED 
MORE THAN 1,200 INDIVIDUAL IDEAS 


For Displaymen — 








Artists — Sign Men — Designers — Art Teachers 


1 The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 
: (1 Enclosed find $5.00, for which send copy of Halsted’s Book, postpaid. 
! [] Enclosed find $6.00, for which send me The DISPLAY WORLD for one year and a 


- copy of Halsted’s Book, postpaid ($6.50 for Canadian and foreign orders). 
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ACTIVI 


Hi- Pile ~£ Hi-Lustre Plush 
Adrays Comparer 








ALLER 
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S 3 
EPVIC 





Full of Life and Sheen; 24 
Inches Wide. For Store, Win- 
dow Backgrounds, Puffing, 
Draping, Mats and Curtains | 


— SIX WONDERFUL COLORS — 




















Orange 
Lindbergh Blue 
Our Complete Catalog of Ruby Red 
Fall Artificial Flowers 
and Window Decora- Myrtle Green 
tives Is Now Ready. Royal Purple 
It’s Free. Cop er 
p 














AT A WONDERFUL PRICE 


Ready for Delivery on or About August 15th 


The Adler- ‘Jones Co. 


649 S. Wells Street - - CHICAGO 





